arrangement  for  architecture 


by  Judith  Knelman 

John  Britton,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geography,  has  been 
appointed  head  of  a presidential  task 
force  on  the  future  of  the  Faculty  of 
/u-chitecture  & Landscape  Architec- 
ture. The  task  force  has  been  in- 
structed to  report  to  President  George 
Connell  by  July  1 on  the  feasibility  of 
turning  the  faculty  into  an  indepen- 
dent college  affiliated  with  the 
University. 

In  the  meantime,  students  will  be 
admitted  into  first  year  architecture 
and  landscape  architecture  next  year. 

The  composition  and  terms  of 
reference  of  the  task  force  were 
discussed  at  the  May  1 meeting  of  the 
Academic  Affairs  Committee.  Others 
on  the  task  force  are  Edward  Fife, 
chairman  of  the  program  in  landscape 
architecture,  Steven  Fong,  chairman 
of  the  program  in  architecture,  Arthur 
Kruger,  principal  of  Woodsworth 
College,  Eberhard  Zeidler,  an  adjunct 
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UTSA  to  fight 
recognition  in 

by  George  Cook 

In  an  April  18  letter  to  the  Univer- 
sity's 3,800  administrative  staff 
President  George  Connell  said  he  has 
decided  not  to  negotiate  with  the 
U of  T Staff  Association  (UTSA)  for  a 
Memorandum  of  Agreement. 

"The  position  I’ve  taken  is  obviously 
subject  to  review  by  Governing  Coun- 
cil and  any  member  is  entitled  to  take 
it  under  review  by  proposing  a suitable 
motion,”  Connell  told  an  April  23 
meeting  of  the  Business  Affairs 
Committee. 

UTSA  members  responded  to  the 
president’s  decision  at  the  associa- 
tion’s April  30  annual  meeting.  After  a 
lengthy  discussion,  they  voted  to  hire  a 
full-time  fieldworker  to  help  organize 
support  for  a memorandum  among 
members  and  non-members.  UTSA 
President  David  Askew  said  the  field- 
worker’s  primary  role  will  not  be 
recruitment,  but  that  membership  may 
grow  as  a result  of  the  effort  to  build 
support  for  negotiations. 

In  his  letterto  staff,  the  president 
says  the  University  “is  committed  to 
maintaining  competitive  salaries  and 
benefits  and  reasonable  and  pro- 
gressive personnel  policies  and 
programs.”  • 

The  University  will  continue  to  take 
measures  to  improve  processes  and 
Programs  involving  administrative 


professor  in  the  architecture  program 
Anthony  Butler,  president  of  the^ 
Ontario  Association  of  Architects 
Irving  Grossman , president  of  the 
faculty  s alumni  association,  Helen 
Logan  a student  in  the  faculty,  and 
kheila  Murray,  representing  the 
alumni  association  and  the  Ontario 
Association  of  Landscape  Architects 
The  task  force  has  been  asked  to 
assess  the  merits  of  an  affiliation 
arrangement  to  determine  the  appro- 
priate form  of  organization  of  the 
college  if  it  seems  feasible,  to  identify 
issues  that  would  require  special  atten- 
tion in  the  establishment  of  such  a 
college  and  to  recommend  courses  of 
action  that  would  address  these  issues 
Several  members  of  academic  affairs 


expressed  uneasiness  over  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  terms  of  reference.  Foley 
assured  them  that  this  was  the  first 
option  being  explored  because  it  seemed 
to  have  wide  support  and  because  it 
seemed  the  most  promising.  If  it  did 
not  seem  feasible,  “we  will  widen  the 
net.”  If  other  alternatives  did  not 
prove  possible  after  that,  a recommen- 
dation for  closure  would  be  likely. 

Jovita  Nagy,  a part-time  under- 
graduate, observed  that  the  terms  of 
reference  would  not  make  it  easy  to 
deviate  from  affiliation.  She  would 
have  preferred  to  see  written  into 
them  the  opportunity  to  consider 
closer  links  with  the  University. 

“It  takes  boldness  to  go  against  a set 
of  terms  of  reference  which  are  so  ex- 


plicit,” said  the  faculty’s  acting  dean, 
Peter  Wright. 

Professor  Paul  Aird  of  the  Faculty 
of  Forestry  said  he  was  uncomfortable 
with  the  scope  of  the  terms  of 
reference  and  wondered  what  the 
affiliated  organization  could  be  com- 
pared to  in  the  University.  The 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion, the  Toronto  School  of  Theology 
and  Wycliffe  and  Knox  Colleges  were 
affiliated  and  independent,  said  Foley. 

Student  Maxwell  Evans  said  he 
wanted  a press  conference  held  to 
announce  that  students  would  be 
admitted  for  next  year  to  balance  the 
announcement  last  January  that  the 
administration  was  recommending 
closure. 
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Budget  blow  softened,  but  library  purchases  drop 


by  George  Cook 

A 10  percent  reduction  in  the 

volume  of  library  acquisitions  will 
yield  a saving  of  $530,000  next  year, 
Provost  Joan  Foley  told  the  April  28 
meeting  of  Governing  Council. 

She  said  the  Library  Advisory  Com- 

for 

bargaining 

staff,  especially  at  the  divisional  level, 
he  says.  Additional  steps  will  be  taken 
to  learn  of  staff-related  problems  and 
issues  and  to  address  them. 

Connell  said  negotiations  with  the 
staff  association  for  a Memorandum  of 
Agreement  are  inappropriate  because 
UTSA  does  not  represent  a majority  of 
the  University’s  3,800  full  and  part- 
time  administrative  staff  members  and 
therefore  should  not  be  recognized  as 
their  sole  bargaining  agent. 

“To  agree  to  the  UTSA  proposal 
would  effectively  deprive  a majority  of 
employees  of  the  right  to  determine 
whether  they  wish  to  give  to  UTSA 
the  authority  to  represent  them  in 
collective  bargaining.”  If  UTSA  is  to 
become  the  official  bargaining  agent 
for  administrative  staff  it  must  be  by 
"clear  employee  choice,”  he  says  in 
the  letter. 

At  the  UTSA  meeting,  Askew 
disputed  the  president’s  figure.  He 
said  that  when  part-time  and  contract 
employees  are  deducted  from  the 
, calculation,  the  association  represents 
close  to  60  percent  of  full-time,  perm- 
anent administrative  staff. 

Administrative  staff  belong  to  more 
than  60  different  occupational  groups, 
some  of  whom  perform  supervisory 
functions  or  have  access  to  confiden- 
tial information.  “In  our  view,  this  is 

Continued  on  Page  2 


mittee  informed  her  that  the  10  per- 
cent reduction  in  1986-87  can  be 
achieved  “in  an  orderly  and  rational 

manner”. 

“I  have  decided  to  accept  this  ad- 
vice, even  though  it  may  result  in  ex- 
penditures somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
budget,”  Foley  said. 

The  1986-87  budget  report,  approved 
by  Council  at  the  meeting,  includes  the 
norma!  increase  for  the  acquisitions 
budget,  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
on  protecting  the  real  value  of  the 
fund,  the  provost  said. 

However,  to  achieve  the  saving  the 
library  must  cancel  1,100  unique  and 
1,500  duplicate  serial  titles  and  pur- 
chase 9,000  fewer  books  in  1986-87. 

Despite  the  spending  cut  and  the  ad- 
dition of  $345,000  in  Excellence  Fund 
moneys  to  the  central  library's  base 
budget,  more  than  half  the  $650,000 
deficit  incurred  in  1985-86  will  be 
carried  into  next  year.  Further 
measures  to  manage  the  debt  — the 
provision  of  one-time-only  funds  and  a 


deficit  deferral  and  repayment  pro- 
gram — will  be  proposed  in  the 
1987-88  budget  guidelines  to  be 
published  this  fall.  To  date,  $621,000 
from  the  Excellence  Fund  has  been 
allocated  for  University  libraries,  but 
more  is  to  be  made  available. 

“We’re  doing  everything  we 
reasonably  can  to  minimize  the 
damage  that  would  be  caused  by 
precipitating  very  large  cuts  in  a very 
short  period,"  Foley  said. 

By  continuing  to  provide  the  normal 
increase  in  the  acquisitions  fund  and 
by  limiting  the  cut  to  a level  that  may 
precipitate  some  overspending  in 
1986-87,  the  University  has  attempted 
to  strike  a balance  between  the  needs 
of  the  library  and  those  of  other  divi- 
sions, she  said. 

“We  have  to  remember  that  the  real 
value  of  this  budget  has  been  main- 
tained at  the  cost  of  many  other  needs 
in  this  institution,  that  equipment  and 
salary  budgets  have  gone  down  in  real 
Continued  on  Page  2 


A matter  of  gravity 


A ew  show  at  the  McLaughlin  Planetarium  describes  how  a theory  of  gravity  by  physics 
^ W John  Moffat  (above)  could  replace  Einsteints  theory  of  general  relativity.  See  page 
Pro  e a story  on  Moffat S theory,  and  excerpts  from  letters  to  Moffat  from  Einstein. 
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value  and  that  students  are  in  larger 
classes  than  ever  before. 

“It  has  to  be  a conviction  on  our  part 
that  every  dollar  we  spend  on  acquisi- 
tions for  the  library  is  spent  as  well  as 
it  possibly  can  be.  At  the  moment  we 
are  not  equipped  to  understand,  as 
well  as  we  should,  why  we  continue  to 
buy  some  of  the  things  we  do,"  she 
told  council  members. 

Professor  John  Galloway  of  the 
Department  of  Geography,  a member 
of  the  library’s  advisory  committee, 
expressed  “the  very  great  concern”  of 
his  academic  colleagues  at  the  planned 
reduction  in  serial  and  book  purchases. 

He  said  the  University  should  pro- 
tect the  international  purchasing 
power  of  the  acquisitions  fund. 

"Unless  we  address  the  problems  of 
the- library,  largely  brought  about  by 
the  declining  value  of  the  Canadian 
dollar,  we  are  looking  at  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  a major  research  library. 

“Either  we  buy  all  that  is  of 
academic  significance  or  we  accept  the 
fact  that  the  library  will  gradually 
decline  in  rank  in  North  America.” 

The  U of  T system  is  now  among  the 
top  10  on  the  continent,  Galloway  said. 

President  George  Connell  said  that 
the  real  value  of  the  acquisitions  fund 
has  been  protected,  in  accordance  with 
University  policy,  but  that  the  policy 
may  be  reviewed  before  the  next  set  of 
budget  guidelines  is  produced. 

Assistant  Vice-President  (Planning) 
Dan  Lang  said  the  administration  will 
re-evaluate  the  double  slip-year 
method  of  funding  acquisitions,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  budget  increase 
in  a given  year  is  based  on  the  average 
increase  in  costs  two  years  previously. 
This  method  has  a “boom-bust” 
impact  on  the  acquisitions  fund,  Lang 
said. 

The  acquisitions  budget  has  been  set 
at  about  $4.9  million  next  year,  but 
more  one-time-only  money  may  be 
added . The  library  spent  about 
$5  million  on  serial  and  book  pur- 
chases this  year. 

The  deficit  developed  when  the  value 
of  the  Canadian  dollar  deteriorated 
against  other  currencies,  especially  the 
European.  Although  the  real  value  of 
the  acquisitions  fund  has  been  pro- 
tected since  1979,  Foley  said,  yearly 
surpluses  have  not  been  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  order  to  provide  a 
buffer  against  unexpected  price  in- 
creases. Instead,  additional  funds  have 
been  invested  in  the  purchase  of 
serials,  the  cost  of  which  accumulates 
and  must  be  carried  from  year  to  year. 

The  chairmen  of  the  10  science 
departments  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  have  written  the  provost  to 
propose  the  elimination  of  the  entire 
library  deficit  by  a one-time-only 
grant. 

Cancellations  must  be  avoided,  they 
say.  "It  is  unlikely  that  any  journal 
subscriptions  could  be  cancelled 
without  permanent  damage  to 
teaching  and  research  operations. 

This  is  simply  not  something  a 
university  such  as  ours  should  be 
contemplating.” 

However,  the  chairmen  of  the 
Departments  of  Statistics,  Physics, 
Mathematics,  Computer  Science, 
Psychology,  Geology,  Zoology, 
Astronomy,  Chemistry  and  Botany 
say  money  budgeted  for  equipment 
should  not  be  redirected  to  the  library. 

They  urge  the  provost  to  lobby  the 
provincial  and  federal  governments 
for  special  funds.  “Surely  it  is  time  to 
tackle  this  issue  head  on  as  part  of  our 
over  ail  claim  to  be  the  best  university 
in  Canada.  Our  library  es  a national 
resource." 

Their  letter  also  addresses  a number 
of  other  concerns.  There  has  been  too 
little  consultation  within  the  Univer- 
sity regarding  the  uses  of  the  Ex- 


cellence Fund,  they  write,  and  major 
budget  decisions  have  been  made 
without  consulting  the  dean  of  arts 
and  science  and  others. 

A thorough  critical  review  of  the 
library  and  non-academic  departments 
is  in  order,  they  write.  “While  acad- 
emic departments  continue  to  suffer 
yearly  budget  cuts  and  are  rightly  sub- 
jected to  periodic  external  review  of 
their  academic  qualities,  we  do  not 
sense  that  the  same  critical  reevalua- 
tion is  carried  out  for  many  of  the  non- 
academic  departments." 

The  U of  T Faculty  Association  has 
also  expressed  its  opposition  to  can- 
cellations and  has  asked  Governing 
Council  to  seek  special  funding  from 
government  and  other  sources  to  pre- 
vent the  library’s  deterioration.  At  an 
April  3 meeting  to  consider  the  deficit, 
UTF  A passed  a resolution  calling  on 
members  not  to  participate  in  deci- 
sions “leading  to  the  decimation  of  the 
collection.” 

In  addition , graduate  students  in  the 
Departments  of  Anthropology, 

Clinical  Biochemistry,  Geography, 
Italian  Studies  and  Spanish  & Por- 
tuguese have  written  the  president, 
the  acting  chief  librarian,  the  dean  of 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  the 
chairmen  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments to  express  their  concerns  re- 
garding serial  and  book  purchases. 

On  behalf  of  the  Union  of  Graduate 
Students  of  Spanish  & Portuguese, 
Donna  Rogers  urges  President 
Connell  to  find  the  money  to  maintain 
periodical  purchases. 

"We  are  a small  department  already 
suffering  from  reduced  levels  of 
fellowship  funding,  a loss  of  more  than 
35  percent  of  our  teaching  assistant 
positions  in  the  past  three  years,  ever- 
increasing  class  sizes  and  the  steady 
loss,  without  replacement,  of  the 
graduate  faculty  who  established  this 
department’s  reputation,”  Rogers 
writes. 

“The  periodicals  collection  is  an 
essential  research  resource  for  both 
graduate  students  and  faculty,  and  we 
feel  very  strongly  that  such  drastic 
and  precipitous  cuts  in  the  periodicals 
list  would  deal  a serious  blow  to 
scholarship.” 

In  response  to  a suggestion  from 
science  chairmen  that  library  automa- 
tion be  phased  in  to  make  more  money 
available  for  acquisitions,  Vice- 
Provost  Brian  Merrilees  said  delay 
would  itself  contribute  to  increased 
costs  and  greater  collection  manage- 
ment problems  in  future.  The  library 
staff  has  been  reduced  in  anticipation 
. of  automation . 

Merrilees  said  consultations  with  the 
departments  concerning  cuts  will  con- 
tinue but,  given  the  June  deadlines  for 
cancellations,  the  library  will  make  the 
final  decisions  based  on  the  best  infor- 
mation available. 


Four  U of  T scholars  have  earned 
Guggenheim  Fellowships  this  year. 
A.E.  Litherland,  University  Professor 
and  professor  of  physics,  will  pursue 
his  studies  in  ultra-high -sensitivity 
mass  spectrometry;  chemistry  pro- 
fessor Martin  Moskovits  will  conduct 
research  in  surface  chemistry  ; William 
R.  Peltier,  professor  of  physics,  is 
studying  the  dynamics  and  structure 
of  the  earth’s  deep  interior  and  Erin- 
dale  physics  professor  Henry  M.  van 
Driel  is  conducting  studies  of 


not  a suitable  group  for  collective 
bargaining,”  the  letter  adds. 

In  a report  to  the  April  23  meeting 
of  the  Business  Affairs  Committee, 
Vice-President  Alec  Pathy  said  20  per- 
cent of  those  classified  as  administra- 
tive staff  perform  management  func- 
tions. More  than  one-third  hold  clerical 
positions,  and  a further  20  percent  do 
technical  and  semi-professional  work. 

Pathy  said  the  University  wants  to 
build  on  the  original  consultative  pur- 
poses of  the  staff  association  in  order 
to  establish  “a  broader  and  more 
direct  relationship  with  our  staff  at  all 
levels.”  The  system  of  consultation  has 
worked  in  the  past,  Pathy  said; 
however,  in  the  interests  of  achieving 
a Memorandum  of  Agreement,  UTS  A 
“has  not  been  interested”  in  main- 
taining the  old  relationship. 

He  said  the  University  is  committed 
to  consultation  with  employees  on 
changes  affecting  them , and  on  policy 
formulation  and  program  develop- 
ment. Improvements  that  are  “com- 
petitively justified  in  the  labour 
market  and  meet  the  special  needs  of 
administrative  staff”  will  also  be 
introduced,  Pathy  said  in  his  report. 

On  Feb.  18  UTSA  asked  Governing 
Council  to  consider  negotiations  for  a 
Memorandum  of  Agreement.  Council 
chairman  St.  Clair  Balfour  submitted 
the  request  to  the  president  for  his 
response,  which  came  in  the  form  of 
the  April  18  letter  and  Pathy ’s  report 
to  business  affairs. 

UTSA’s  proposed  memorandum, 
based  on  the  one  governing  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  University  and 
the  faculty  association,  sets  out 
guidelines  for  the  collective  bargaining 
of  salaries,  wages,  benefits  and 
working  conditions.  It  proposes 
automatic  third-party  arbitration  in 
the  event  of  an  intractable  disagree- 
ment between  the  parties  and  auto- 
matic dues  check-off  for  all  administra- 
tive staff,  whether  or  not  they  are 
members  of  UTSA. 

Debate  at  business  affairs  turned  on 
two  issues:  the  procedural  correctness 
of  Connell’s  decision  and  the  substance 
of  it. 

UTSA  president  David  Askew  said 
he  thinks  a decision  regarding  negotia- 
tions should  not  have  been  made 
without  debate  by  Governing  Council. 
“The  president  has  presented  you  with 
a fait  accompli,”  Askew  told  commit- 
tee members.  “He  believes  he  has  the 
authority  to  make  this  decision...  It  is 
crucial  Council  and  its  committees 
exercise  their  responsibilities  in  this 
area  and  not  delegate  this  responsibil- 
ity to  the  administration.  It’s  too 
important  a matter  to  delegate.” 

Governing  Council  member  Michael 
Jaekel,  who  represents  administrative 
staff  and  is  a former  UTSA  president, 
also  questioned  the  procedural  pro- 
priety of  the  president’s  letter.  “I 
suggested  to  the  members  of  the 
association  that  a matter  of  this 
magnitude  would,  at  the  very  least, 
come  before  a committee,  if  not  the 
full  Council,  for  debate,”  he  said. 


microelectronic  systems. 

A total  of  272  fellowships  worth 
$5,899,000  were  awarded  to  American 
and  Canadian  artists  and  researchers 
by  the  New  York-based  John  Simon 
Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation. 
More  than  3,717  applicants  entered 
the  competition.  Fellowships  are 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  “demon- 
strated accomplishment  in  the  past 
and  strong  promise  in  the  future”. 


Guggenheim  fellowships 


Penelope  Laycock,  a staff  represen- 
tative co-opted  to  business  affairs,  said 
she  too  thinks  it  was  inappropriate  for 
the  president  to  decide  against 
negotiations  and  inform  the  staff  of 
the  decision  before  the  matter  was 
debated  by  Governing  Council  and  its 
committees. 

Laycock  gave  notice  of  motion 
asking  the  University  administration 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  UTSA 
and  representatives  of  other  inter- 
ested staff  groups  for  the  purposes 
of  arriving  at  a Memorandum  of 
Agreement. 

Laycock's  motion  now  goes  to  Gov- 
erning Council’s  Executive  Committee 
for  its  consideration.  If  the  Executive 
Committee  approves  it  for  debate,  the 
resolution  could  come  forward  to  the 
May  21  business  affairs  meeting. 

A majority  of  the  committee 
members  who  spoke  supported  the 
president’s  decision.  Government 
appointees  Kendall  Cork,  Bernard 
Herman  and  Elizabeth  Pearce  were 
especially  emphatic  in  their  opposition 
to  negotiations  with  UTSA. 

Cork  said  a Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment with  administrative  staff  will 
aggravate  the  already  serious  prob- 
lems caused  by  underfunding. 

“It  is  hell  working  for  an  institution 
that  is  always  under  repression,”  Cork 
said.  “Given  that  this  is  an  academic 
institution  in  which  the  faculty  are  the 
chief  promulgators  of  teaching  and 
research,  one  has  to  expect  that  the 
staff,  the  non-faculty,  will  bear  more 
than  a proportionate  share  of  the 
burdens  involved  with  the  cutbacks.” 

Cork  said  negotiations  with  UTSA 
would,  in  the  long  term,  work  to  the 
detriment  of  the  University.  “I  sug- 
gest that  this  council  stands  largely  for 
the  long  run  and  general  welfare  of  the 
institution,  whereas  UTSA  by  its  very 
nature  stands  for  the  short  run  and 
particular  advantage  of  staff 
members.  In  an  institution  that  is 
underfunded , I cannot  support  a 
change  that  .would  increase  the  powers 
of  the  short  term  and  particular  advan- 
tage over  the  long  run  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  institution.” 

Herman  said  he  “strongly  supports” 
the  president’s  decision.  “I  think  it  is 
highly  inappropriate  for  people  who 
occupy  supervisory  or  managerial  posi- 
tions, or  people  who  are  in  possession 
of  confidential  information  relating  to 
labour  negotiations,  to  be  part  of  a 
collective  bargaining  group.” 

Pearce  said  she  too  opposes  negotia- 
tions with  the  staff  association.  “The 
local  community  is  very  important  and 
it  is  most  important  in  this  university  , 
but  there  are  subtle  ways  in  which  it  is 
destroyed  through  large  bargaining 
units  and  confrontational  negotia- 
tions,” she  said. 

Laycock  said  there  is  strong  support 
among  administrative  staff  for  a 
memorandum  with  the  University. 
“Interest  in  a formal  agreement  has 
developed  over  the  year,  to  the  point 
where  there  is  very  strong  support  for 
it.  This  has  been  caused  by  frustration 
and  disappointment  with  policies  and 
practices  concerning  staff,”  she  said. 

“Staff  need  the  support  and  voice  of 
a group,  particularly  the  less  senior 
people,  many  of  whom  are  handi- 
capped by  the  fact  that  academic 
administrators  have  no  training  in 
administrative  staff  issues. 

“The  present  (personnel)  policies 
cover  a large,  occupationally  varied 
group,  so  it  should  not  cause  too  many 
difficulties  to  include  these  people  in 
an  agreement.  The  numbers  quoted 
concerning  eligible  members  are 
misleading.  How  many  of  the  3,800 
are  part-time  and  how  many  are  on 
term  contract?” 
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Connell  warns  of  decline  unless  funding  improves 


The  recent  speech  from  the  throne 
to  the  Ontario  legislature  contains 
hints  of  better  days  ahead  for  the  prov- 
ince’s universities,  but  improvement  is 
not  yet  certain,  President  George 
Connell  told  the  April  28  meeting  of 
Governing  Council. 

“If  we  continue  to  face  the  kind  of 
financial  attrition  to  which  we  were 
exposed  this  year,  I do  not  believe 
there  is  any  other  end  point  for  this 
university  or  for  the  Ontario  system 
than  the  choices  that  were  set  out  in 
the  Fisher  report  of  1981.  That  is, 
there  must  be  continuing  and  very 
serious  decline  in  the  quality  of  the 
university  system  in  general  or  some 
catastrophic  change  that  finally  brings 
about  a new  order  for  the  universities. 
Neither  prospect  is  one  that  I would 
welcome,”  Connell  said. 

“I  believe  we  must,  in  our  planning, 
certainly  take  account  of  the  most 
serious  contingencies  we  can  imagine 
and  prepare  for  them  if  they  emerge, 
but  I think  we  must  also  make  the 
greatest  effort  to  change  the  cir- 
cumstances that  appear  to  be  leading 
us  in  that  direction,”  the  president 
said.  Connell  made  his  remarks  in  the 
discussion  of  the  1986-87  budget 
report,  which  was  subsequently 
approved  by  Council. 

In  response  to  graduate  student 
representative  Fawn  Currey , who  said 
that  in  the  absence  of  an  explicit 
strategy  for  “selective  kills”  and  dif- 
ferential reductions,  the  annual  budget 
serves  as  a substitute  for  planning  and 
policy,  the  president  told  Council  that 
he  intends  to  further  address  the  Uni- 
versity’s strategic  direction. 


He  said  he  played  a more  direct  role 
m devebpmg  ‘be  1986-87  budget  than 
he  did  in  the  development  of  the  last 
one  and  assured  members  of  Council 
he  will  be  actively  involved  in  its 
administration. 

Questions  from  Council  members 
regarding  the  budget  concerned  the 
status  of  the  library  acquisitions  fund 
the  continued  viability  of  the  Centre 
for  International  Studies,  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  University’s  portion  of  the 
Excellence  Fund  and  the  impact  of 
spending  cuts  on  graduate  student 
fees  and  teaching  assistantships. 

Chancellor  George  Ignatieff  asked  if 
the  elimination  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  funding  from  the 
Centre  for  International  Studies  (CIS) 
wili  in  fact  result  in  a net  loss  of 
revenue  for  the  University. 

“My  concern  is  that  by  withdrawing 
$100,000  or  so  from  the  centre  we  risk 
losing  grants  for  seminars  and  con- 
ferences arranged  under  its  auspices," 
Ignatieff  said.  He  noted  the  centre 
administers  two  professorships,  the 
Bissell  professor  in  Canadian-US  rela- 
tions, and  the  visiting  professor  in 
German  and  European  studies. 

Provost  Joan  Foley  said  the  dean  of 
the  school  will  follow  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  SGS  council  to  continue  the 
centre  without  SGS  funding.  A direc- 
tor will  be  appointed  and  some  residual 
funds  will  be  available.  She  said  the 
decision  to  withdraw  SGS  funds  will 
not  jeopardize  the  Bissell  or  the 
German  professorship. 

Professor  Roger  Beck  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Classics  asked  the  administra- 
tion to  provide  an  annex  to  the  budget 


Sexual  harassment  policy  could 
be  approved  next  month 


The  University  community  is  being 
asked  to  comment  on  a proposed  policy 
on  sexual  harassment  before  it  is  voted 
on  June  3 by  the  Committee  on 
Campus  & Community  Affairs. 

The  policy  appears  as  a supplement 
in  the  Bulletin  today  and  was 
presented  to  campus  and  community 


Bulletin  to  publish 
mediation  results 
in  May  22  issue 

The  next  Bulletin  will  be  delayed 
two  days  from  May  20  to  May  22  to 
allow  for  publication  of  the  results  of 
mediation  in  the  faculty  salary 
negotiations. 

The  negotiating  teams  for  the 
administration  and  the  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association  will 
receive  the  report  of  the  mediator, 
Hon.  Thomas  Berger,  on  May  9. 
Article  6 of  the  Memorandum,  of 
Agreement  stipulates  that  if  the  two 
sides  still  cannot  reach  agreement 
the  Bulletin  is  to  publish  the  report 
after  10  days. 

If  agreement  is  not  reached  within 
seven  days  after  the  May  22  publica- 
tion of  the  report,  a dispute  resolu- 
tion panel  of  three  may  be  set  up.  A 
unanimous  report  of  the  panel  would 
be  binding  on  both  parties;  a non- 
unanimous  report  could  be 
repudiated  by  Governing  Council  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  presi- 
dent, but  the  following  year  there 
would  be  no  right  to  repudiate. 


affairs  for  preliminary  discussion  last 
week.  If  it  is  recommended  for 
approval  by  the  committee  and 
approved  by  Governing  Council  in 
June,  it  will  be  in  place  when  classes 
begin  in  September. 

Sexual  harassment  is  defined  in  the 
policy  as  a situation  in  which  refusal  to 
submit  to  sexual  advances  threatens 
continuation  or  advancement  in 
employment  or  academic  success.  Con- 
duct that  emphasizes  another  person’s 
sex  or  sexual  orientation  so  as  to 
create  an  intimidating,  hostile  or 
offensive  working  or  learning  environ- 
ment would  also  constitute  sexual 
harassment. 

The  ombudsman  would  become  a 
court  of  last  resort  for  case's  of  sexual 
harassment  once  a sexual  harassment 
officer  is  appointed.  Penalties  would 
extend  to  dismissal  of  faculty  or  staff 
and  expulsion  of  students. 

The  policy  was  drafted  by  Vice- 
Provost  David  Cook  and  a committee 
consisting  of  Lois  Reimer,  status  of 
women  officer,  Carole  Gillin,  director 
of  the  Office  of  Research  Administra- 
tion, Eleanor  DeWolf,  director  of  per- 
sonnel, and  Eric  McKee,  assistant 
vice-president  (student  affairs). 

It  was  a response  to  a call  by  the 
University  of  Toronto  Sexual  Harass- 
ment Coalition  in  1984  for  a sexual 
harassment  grievance  procedure.  The 
same  year,  a provostial  working  group 
was  established  to  make  recommenda- 
tions taking  into  account  the  prelim- 
inary work  done  by  the  coalition.  Its 
report  was  circulated  to  the  committee 
and  on  the  campus  for  comments. 


detailing  the  uses  to  which  the  money 
from  the  Excellence  Fund  will  be  put. 

Beck  noted  that  only  $5  million  of 
the  fund  is  accounted  for  in  the 
budget.  He  said  that  while  one-time- 
only  money  does  not,  strictly  speaking, 
fall  within  the  purview  of  the  report  on 
the  University's  base  budget,  he 
believes  more  information  ought  to  be 
made  available. 

“I  think  it  is  dangerous  and 
unhealthy  when  any  institution’s 
annual  budget  parts  company  from  the 
actual  plan  for  deploying  the  resources 
that  will  in  fact  be  at  its  disposal  in  the 
year  ahead,”  Beck  Said.  “Withholding 
the  strategy  for  the  Excellence  Fund 
moneys  will,  I fear,  promote  suspicion 
and  an  unhealthy  competitiveness 
among  the  divisions  of  this  university 
as  they  look  to  that  source,  the  only 
source  there  is,  for  some  amelioration 
of  their  plight. 

“I  believe  it  would  be  better  to 
have  guidelines  of  what  can  and 
cannot  be  expected  than  false  hopes 
and  uncertainties.” 

Connell  said  the  administration  will 
present  guidelines  for  the  disburse- 
ment of  t.he  remaining  $6  million  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Planning  & Resources 
Committee  in  May  or  June  and  to 
Council  in  June. 

He  said  the  terms  of  reference  for 
the  use  of  the  library  enhancement  and 
student  equipment  portion  of  the  fund 
were  only  received  March  10,  those  for 


the  faculty  renewal  portion,  April  23. 

Graduate  student  representatives 
Currey  and  Cathy  Laurier  requested 
information  regarding  the  budget’s 
impact  on  graduate  teaching  assistant- 
ships  and  foreign  and  Canadian 
student  fees. 

Currey  asked  if  the  reductions  in  TA 
hours  in  previous  years  will  be  con- 
sidered when  the  1986-87  reductions 
are  made. 

The  president  said  complete  infor- 
mation on  the  amount  of  teaching  time 
will  not  be  available  until  September. 

If  a divisional  administrator  wishes  to 
Continued  on  Page  4 


Reception  for 
retiring  staff 

President  George  Connell  is  holding  a 
reception  for  members  of  the  faculty 
and  staff  who  are  retiring  at  the  end  of 
this  academic  session.  It  will  be  held  in 
the  Hart  House  quadrangle  on  May  20 
from  4 to  5.30  p.m.  In  the  event  of 
inclement  weather,  the  reception  will 
be  held  in  the  East  Common  Room. 

Friends  and  families  of  the  honoured 
guests,  and  all  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community,  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend. 


Scarborough  teaching  award  winner 

Professor  Ron  Blair  has  won  the  1 986  Scarborough  College  Teaching  Award,  presented 
annually  by  the  college  alumni  association  and  the  students  council  to  the  faculty  member 
who  has  demonstrated  outstanding  ability  in  classroom  teaching,  private  consultation,  and 
research  and  thesis  supervision.  Blair  is  well  known  among  Scarborough  campus  staff, 
students  and  alumni  for  his  introductory  course  in  Canadian  politics,  which  regularly  enrols 
t0  200  students,  and  for  his  accessibility  and  helpfulness  to  his  students.  The  award  will 

be  presented  at  the  June  lOconvocation. 


University 
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Multi-disciplinary  team 
awarded  Connaught  grant 
to  study  star  formation 


Governing  Council 

Continued  from  Page  3 


reduce  spending  on  teaching  assistant- 
ships  in  excess  of  the  average  decrease 
in  spending  assigned  to  the  division,  a 
specific  appeal  must  be  made  to  the 
provost’s  office,  Foley  said. 

Currey  also  said  she  is  concerned 
that  as  the  pool  of  provincial  grant, 
moneys  for  visa  students  declines  and 
their  numbers  drop  some  U of  T 
graduate  programs  will  find 
themselves  in  difficulty.  She  cited 
medieval  studies  which,  she  said, 
draws  heavily  on  foreign  students  for 
its  enrolment. 

The  University  continues  to  award 
more  money  to  graduate  students 
from  abroad  than  they  are  required  to 
pay  in  fees,  the  president  said. 
However,  the  question  is  under  review 
and  the  University  has  joined  other 
Ontario  institutions  to  propose  ways  of 
alleviating  the  financial  pressure  on 
visa  students. 

Laurier  asked  if  replacement  of  the 
annual  tuition  fee  with  a term  one  will 
mean  an  increase  in  tuition  for 
graduate  students.  She  also  requested 
an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  changes  to 
the  tuition  refund  schedule.  Connell 
said  the  University  has  decided  to 
charge  a term  tuition  fee  in  conformity 
with  the  province’s  practice  of 


SCIENTIST/ 

BIOTECHNOLOGIST 

A position  is  immediately  available  for  an 
experienced  laboratory  technologist/or  a 
recently  qualified  post-doctoral  scientist. 
Candidates  must  have  the  proven  ability 
to  make  murine  monoclonal  antibodies. 
Salary  available. 

Interested  applicants  please  submit 
resumes  to: 

Dr.  M.A.  Baker.  Oncology  Clinic 
Toronto  General  Hospital 
200  Elizabeth  Street 
Toronto.  Ontario  M5G  1L7 


calculating  graduate  student  grants  on 
a term  basis.  The  question  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  changes  will  come  before 
the  Planning  & Resources  Committee, 
Council  chairman  St.  Clair  Balfour 
said. 

In  other  business: 

• The  president  noted  the  high  propor- 
tion of  Guggenheim  fellowships 
awarded  to  U of  T faculty  this  year 
and  read  part  of  a letter  from  Gordon 
MacNabb,  former  president  of  the 
Natural  Sciences  & Engineering 
Research  Council,  noting  the  high  pro- 
portion of  NSERC  grants  awarded  to 
U of  T researchers  (see  page  15).  In 
reference  to  remarks  made  at  the 
March  Council  meeting  Connell  said  he 
did  not  wish  to  imply  that  courses  in 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  were  not  University 
courses. 

Council  also: 

• Adopted  the  recommendations  of  the 
working  group  on  grading  practices 
policy.  Professor  William  Callahan 
told  graduate  student  representative 
Currey  that  application  of  the  policy  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  chief  instruc- 
tor. However,  teaching  assistants  and 
others  will  be  made  aware  of  the  new 
provisions.  He  said  the  policy  will  not 
conflict  with  the  collective  agreement 
between  TAs  and  the  University.  The 
provost  said  she  would  be  willing  to 
meet  with  representatives  of  the  Cana- 
dian Union  of  Educational  Workers  to 
discuss  problems  if  they  arose. 

• Approved  general  principles  for  divi- 
sional non-academic  discipline  powers. 
Student  representatives  Currey  and 
Claire  Johnson  said  graduate  and  part- 
time  undergraduate  students  do  not 
see  the  need  for  a discipline  policy. 
Full-time  undergraduate  represen- 
tative Tony  Clement,  who  chairs  the 
subcommittee  that  considered  the 
principles,  said  the  policy  is  designed 
to  protect  students. 

• Received  the  ombudsman’s  1984-85 
report  (see  page  9).  The  provost  said 
her  office  is  now  considering  it  and  will 
respond  in  due  course. 


by  George  Cook 

The  birth  of  stars  is  not  a peaceful 
process.  They  are  conceived  in 
cosmic  encounters  called  spiral  shocks 
— revolutions  of  matter  and  energy . 
Such  revolutions  occur  in  the  galaxy’s 
vast  spiral  arms,  rivers  of  densely 
flowing  material.  As  new  material 
enters  the  arms  from  areas  of  lesser 
density,  the  shocks  occur,  disrupting 
the  equilibrium  of  giant  clouds  of  gas 
and  dust,  provoking  their  collapse.  In  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time  — a 
million  years  perhaps  — a protostar  is 
born. 

It  is,  says  Professor  Peter  Martin,  a 
complex  process  we  are  only  now 
beginning  to  be  able  to  model  and,  in- 
sofar as  our  first  models  are  commen- 
surate with  the  processes  themselves, 
understand.  Sophisticated  spectro- 
scopy — the  technique  for  measuring 
light  frequencies  emitted  by  matter  in 
space  — has  in  the  last  several  years 
enlarged  the  amount  of  raw  data 
available  and  given  Martin  (cross- 
appointed  to  the  Department  of 
Astronomy  from  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tute of  Theoretical  Astrophysics)  and 
three  colleagues  — chemist  John  Dove 
and  astronomers  Marshall  McCall  and 
Chris  Rogers  — the  opportunity  to 
answer  (in  part,  at  least)  the  ageless 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  universe. 
With  the  aid  of  a $50,000  a year 
Connaught  grant,  they  have  formed  a 
multi-disciplinary  team  whose  five- 
year  mission  is  to  describe  the  physical 
processes  that  occur  in  regions  of  star 
formation. 

“To  me  as  a theorist  star  formation 
conjures  up  a hydrodynamical  calcula- 
tion, a simulation  in  the  computer  of 
the  collapse  of  a gas  cloud  into  a star,’’ 
Martin  says.  “What  [we’re]  still  trying 
to  study  is  the  clouds  before  they 
collapse  and  the  effects  of  newly 
formed  stars  on  the  larger  parent 
clouds  in  which  they  were  born.” 
Martin  points  to  an  area  of  apparent- 
ly empty  blackness  in  a photograph  of 
a star  cluster,  blackness  which,  he 
says,  is  actually  a cloud  made  mainly  of 
hydrogen  — the  fundamental  element 
of  all  stars  — and  dust.  This  cloud,  if 
shocked,  could  collapse  and  form  a 


star.  To  understand  this,  then,  one 
must  first  understand  the  behaviour  of 
shocked  molecular  hydrogen  in  the 
interstellar  medium.  Because  it  is  im- 
possible to  simulate  that  medium  in 
the  laboratory,  the  theorist  must 
develop  a computer  model  which  is 
able  to  predict  the  results  of  inter- 
stellar molecular  collisions  given 
several  variables  — the  energy 
involved  and  the  relative  position  of 
the  hydrogen  molecules  upon  impact, 
for  example. 

“If  you  want  to  study  the  chemistry 
bf  the  shock,  then  it’s  very  important 
to  understand  how  much  of  the 
hydrogen  dissociates  into  atomic  form, 
because  the  atomic  form  is  a lot  more 
reactive.  Now,  you’d  think  that  would 
be  understood  — after  all,  hydrogen  is 
one  of  the  most  basic  elements  — but 
in  fact  it’s  really  a very  complicated 
physical  chemistry  problem.” 

In  general,  a collision  can  have  two 
results.  The  molecule  may  split  apart, 
releasing  a relatively  large  amount  of 
energy,  or  become  agitated,  heated, 
absorbing  the  energy  of  impact.  The 
outcome  of  collision  depends  on  the 
force  of  the  shock  and  the  position  of 
the  molecules  when  they  collide.  Each 
reaction  provokes  others;  together 
they  form  an  enormously  complex 
phenomenon. 

This  complexity  has  engendered  the 
team  approach  to  the  project.  The 
development  of  a model  to  describe  a 
single  event  may  require  the  particular 
skills  of  an  astronomer  (the  analysis  of 
spectroscopic  data),  a physicist 
(energy  transfer)  and  a chemist  (the 
dissociation  of  the  hydrogen  molecule). 
In  the  first  months  of  their  work 
together  Martin,  Dove,  McCall  and 
Rogers  have  confirmed  an  initial , 
working  hypothesis:  multidisciplinary 
collaboration  makes  for  more  rewarding 
science. 

“I  suppose  it’s  a function  of  our 
individual  training,"  Martin  says.  “If 
you’re  trained  in  physics  usually  you 
don’t  have  a strong  background  in 
what  we  would  call  physical  chemistry. 
But  what  happens  in  the  interstellar 
. medium  and  its  analysis  requires  both 
skills.  So  we  work  in  a complementary 
fashion.  We  each  do  pieces  of  the 
puzzle  and  then  talk  about  how  those 
pieces  mesh.” 

As  their  work  advances  Martin  and 
his  colleagues  will  continue  to  meet 
regularly  to  discuss  their  progress, 
monitor  new  data  as  it  becomes 
available  and  follow  the  work  of  others 
for  clues  to  the  general  applicability  of 
their  own.  The  insights  of  a variety  of 
disciplines  will,  like  the  elements  they 
study,  form  revealing  combinations  in 
new  models  of  star  formation. 

“Our  strength  at  the  moment  is  the 
basic  physical  chemistry  calculations 
and  there’s  a group  at  NASA  that's 
doing  shock  models.  But  they  haven’t 
borrowed  good  physical  chemistry,  so 
when  we  get  better  information  on 
hydrogen  reactions  we  may  col- 
laborate with  them.” 

By  understanding  the  behaviour  of 
giant  interstellar  clouds  we  will  learn 
more  about  the  formation  of  stars. 
That,  in  turn,  will  lead  to  a new  under- 
standing of  the  genesis  and  history  of 
galaxies  and  finally,  perhaps,  to  new 
perspectives  on  the  origin  and  destiny 
of  the  universe.  Martin,  his  U of  T col- 
leagues and  researchers  elsewhere  are 
working  to  put  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle 
together. 
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Recommended  dining 


MASA 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the 
scene  for  gracious,  relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradi- 
tion, surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo,  and  Japanese  prints. 
You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer, North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs- 


Authentic  Japanese  Food 
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M1CHI 

Bamboo  screens,  sliding  glass  panels  and  low  tables  pro- 
vide the  setting  for  the  gentle,  graceful  art  of  Japanese 
dining.  Complete  dinners  include  sukiyaki,  the  sakura  din- 
r which  has  Seriyaki  for  the  main  course,  and  the  ushio 
nabe  fish  pot  dinner.  The  latter  is  a lour  de  force  served  in 


the  service  is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you 
choose,  hive  course  dinners  present  a selection  of  suki- 
yaki, leriyaki,  shabu  sliabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table, 
and  consists  of  seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed. 
The  main  course  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunomo  salad 
(octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice,  dessert, 
and  tea.  Anil  s.  Cltgx.  195  Richmond  Street  West. 
977-9519.  Noon-2: 30  5 p.m.  to  11  p.m.  Mon.-Fi  Sat.  5 
p.m.  to  1 1 p.m. Closed  Sunday.  **** 


dining  lounge 

Authentic 
Japanese 
cuisine  & decor  . 


195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of 
all  Downtown  Hotels) 
Phone  977-9519 


a big  iron  pot  which  is  kept  hot  at  your  table.  The  ingredi- 
ents are  boiled  shrimps,  lobster  tail,  crab  legs,  scallops, 
while  fish  and  fish  cake,  green  vegetables,  and  bonilo 
stock.  Soup,  appetizer  and  dessert  are  included.  Vege- 
tarians will  like  the  shyo-jin-ryori  complete  dinner -a 
fascinating  melange  of  crisp  oriental  vegetables.  There  is 
accommodation  for  parties  of  four  or  more.  Licensed. 
AmEx,  Chgx.  459  Church  Street,  924-1303.  Noon-2:30  5 
p.m.  to  11  p.m,  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5 p.m.  to  II  p.m.  Closed 
Sunday 
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University  pleased  with  10-year  commitment  to  R&D 


A plan  designed  to  link  Ontario  univer- 
sity research  more  closely  to  applica- 
tions in  industry  is  expected  to  bring 
much-needed  funds  to  scientists  at 
U of  T. 

Plans  for  a $1  billion  technology 
fund  to  provide  $100  million  a year  for 
10  years  to  universities  and  business 
for  research  and  development  were  an- 
nounced April  22  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne  at  the  Ontario  legislature. 
The  fund  would  be  administered  by  a 
council  of  representatives  of  univer- 
sities, business  and  government 
chaired  by  Premier  David  Peterson.  It 
would  be  half  new  money,  half  money 
already  allocated  by  various  ministries 
for  technological  development. 

The  fund,  to  emphasize  technological 
innovation,  will  reward  demonstrated 
effectiveness  in  basic  research  and 
success  in  securing  commercial  con- 
tracts in  applied  research.  Besides 


Three  U of  T faculty  have  been 
awarded  medals  from  the  Royal 
Society  in  recognition  of  their  profes- 
sional achievements  and  their  con- 
tributions to  the  advancement  of 
culture  and  science. 

Physics  professor  Derek  York  is  the 
1986  recipient  of  the  Willet  G.  Miller 
Medal , given  for  outstanding  research 
in  any  branch  of  the  earth  sciences. 

Professor  York  heads  the  world’s 
largest  argon-argon  geochronology 
laboratory.  His  development  of  dating 
rocks  using  a continuous  laser  beam  to 
fuse  rocks  and  release  the  trapped 
gases,  which  are  subsequently  anal- 
yzed, has  had  a major  impact  on  the 
work  of  physicists,  geologists, 
mineralogists  and  anthropologists 
studying  the  age  of  rocks,  mineral 
deposits,  fossil  bones  and  meteorite 
craters. 

In  addition,  he  has  developed  a 
breakthrough  in  linking  the  age  of  a 
rock  or  mineral  grain  to  the 
temperature  at  which  it  is  cooled  — the 
science  of  thermochronometry. 

During  the  US  Apollo  missions  to 
the  moon,  NASA  appointed  him 


hide  aussay 
lodge  ^ 

You  will  have  (me  of  the  finest 
vacations  . . . with  great  fishing  . . . 
water  sports  . . . good  companionship 
• ■ . many  interesting  experiences  . . . 
and  the  kind  of  service  that  will  make 
every  day  most  enjoyable. 

SPRING  RATES 

May  1 - June  15 


Meals  and  accommodation 
$30  per  day 

Fully  licensed  under  LLBO 


Your  Hosts:  Garry  and  Lois  Miller 
Box  55,  Kagawong,  Ontario 
Canada,  POP  1J0 
Phone:(705)282-2538 


supplying  money  to  be  shared  between 
universities  and  industry,  the  gov- 
ernment  will  endow  chairs  in  science 
and  entrepreneurship  at  Ontario 
universities. 

Will  Sayers , director  of  communica- 
tions  for  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities,  said  COU  was  pleased  to 
see  the  prominent  place  given  to 
education  in  the  throne  speech,  but  he 
noted  that  applied  research  has  to 
build  on  basic  research,  which  should 
be  funded  adequately  through 
operating  grants. 

Professor  Geraldine  Kenney- 
Wallace,  chairman  of  the  U of  T 
Research  Board,  said  she  was  pleased 
at  the  10-year  commitment.  “If  a 
program  is  suddenly  cancelled,  years 
of  research  can  be  destroyed . That’s 
what  we’ve  been  worrying  about  this 
year,  because  of  all  the  cutbacks. 

When  you  have  funds  that  get 


foreign  principal  investigator  in 
recognition  of  his  pre-eminence  in  high 
resolution  geochronology. 

Dr.  Wilfred  G.  Bigelow,  professor 
emeritus  of  surgery,  is  the  winner  of 
the  Jason  A.  Hannah  Medal  for  his 
book  Cold  Hearts , the  story  of  his 
career  as  a cardiac  surgeon.  This 
medal  is  awarded  for  an  important 
publication  in  the  history  of  Canadian 
medicine.  The  book  is  an  account  of  his 
hypothermia  research  and  studies 
leading  to  another  equally  important 
breakthrough  for  cardiac  surgery  — 
the  development  of  the  first  implant- 
able cardiac  pacemaker,  and  tells  the 
story  of  his  own  development  as  a 
surgeon-scientist. 

Professor  John  W.  Holmes,  a 
member  of  the  political  science  depart- 
ment, has  been  awarded  the  Tyrrell 
Medal,  given  for  furthering  the 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Canada. 

Holmes’  three  volumes  on  Canada’s 
external  relations  policies  are 
recognized  as  indispensable  guides  to 
the  history  of  Canada’s  foreign  policy. 
Life  with  Unde:  The  Canadian- 
American  Experience  analyses 
Canada’s  uneasy  relationship  with  the 
US.  The  two  volumes  of  The  Shaping 
of  Peace:  Canada  and  the  Search  for 
Woi'ld  Order  recount  Canada’s  role  on 
the  world  stage. 


U of  T Royal 
Society  fellows 

Ten  U of  T faculty  are  among  47  scien- 
tists and  humanists  elected  to  fellow- 
ship in  the  Royal  Society  this  year. 

They  are:  David  J.  Rowe  and  W. 
Richard  Peltier,  Department  of 
Physics;  Ian  Hacking,  Institute  for  the 
History  & Philosophy  of  Science  & 
Technology;  Gerald  E.  Bentley  and 
Jane  Millgate,  Department  of  English; 
E.  John  Revell,  Department  of  Near 
Eastern  Studies;  A.J.  Kresge,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry;  Tak  W.  Mak, 
Department  of  Medical  Biophysics; 
Robert  E.  Munn,  Institute  for  En- 
vironmental Studies;  and  Steven  D. 
Scott , Department  of  Geology . 

They  will  be  inducted  into  the  soci- 
ety at  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manitoba  June  1. 


switched  on  and  switched  off,  it’s  hard 
to  plan,  anything.  The  knowledge  that 
the  commitment  is  there  will  allow 
people  to  think  about  new  research 
and  look  for  corporate  partners. 

Dan  Lang,  assistant  vice-president 
(planning),  says  there  don’t  seem  to  be 
any  direct  implications  for  1986-87  in 
the  announcement.  After  that,  he 
expects  the  arrangement  will  be 
something  like  the  BILD  matching 
grants,  for  which  a university  and  a 
private  firm  could  jointly  make  a sub- 
mission. “U  of  T did  very  well  under 
that  scheme,”  he  added. 


Five  major  Ontario  universities,  in- 
cluding the  University  of  Toronto, 
have  proposed  a revision  to  the 
funding  formula  that  would  encourage 
research  by  easing  enrolment 
pressures. 

The  proposal  from  Queen's, 

Western,  McMaster,  Waterloo  and 
U of  T was  submitted  to  the  Ontario 
Council  on  University  Affairs  in  April. 
OCUA  has  asked  all  Ontario  univer- 
sities to  make  submissions  on  the 
funding  formula. 

The  joint  proposal  would  establish  a 
stronger  OCUA  with  powers  to 
establish  maximum  or  minimimun 
enrolment  levels  and  corridors  in  three 
program  categories,  according  to 
which  grant  levels  per  student  would 
be  set. 

Category  one  would  include  under- 
graduate programs  (arts  and  science , 
nursing,  engineering,  etc.)  to  which 
students  are  admitted  directly  from 
secondary  school.  OCUA  would  set  an 
enrolment  floor  for  each  university, 
below  which  the  per  student  grant 
would  decline,  but  not  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  decline  in  enrolment.  This 
would  allow  those  universities  already 
at  capacity  to  reduce  enrolment  some- 
what without  losing  a proportionate 
share  of  income.  The  resulting  reduc- 
tion in  teaching  duties  would  allow 
more  time  for  research . 

Category  two  would  include  all  pro- 
fessional graduate  and  undergraduate 


The  speech  from  the  throne  also 
stressed  the  need  for  specialization 
and  the  elimination  of  duplication  in 
universities.  “They  seem  to  be  saying 
they  will  do  something  about  it,"  said 
Lang.  “The  Bovey  Commission's  sug- 
gestion that  diversity  is  needed  seems 
to  have  been  rejected." 

Sayers  said  duplication  serves  some 
important  purposes  such  as  providing 
regional  accessibility.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  programs  that  appear  to  be 
duplicates  of  one  another  may  have 
quite  different  content  or  approaches. 


programs  (MBA,  B Ed,  law,  etc.) to 
which  students  are  admitted  only  after 
some  post -secondary  education.  An 
enrolment  corridor  would  be  set  by 
OCUA  based  on  each  university’s 
capacity.  An  institution  could  not 
move  from  one  corridor  to  another 
without  OCUA’s  permission.  This 
would  stabilize  enrolment  on  a 
province-wide  basis. 

Category  three  would  include  all 
graduate  doctoral  programs  and  all 
masters  programs  leading  to  the  PhD. 
Again,  a corridor  would  be  established, 
but  if  universities  were  able  to  attract 
more  students  and  enrolment  grew 
beyond  the  set  corridor,  their  grant 
level  per  student  would  grow.  If  enrol- 
ment fell  below  the  corridor,  the  grant 
level  would  drop  steeply.  This  would 
provide  an  incentive  to  the  universities 
to  compete  for  the  best  graduate 
students. 

A new  non-formula  research  grant 
would  be  established,  similar  to  the 
research  leadership  portion  of  the 
Excellence  Fund.  This  grant  would  be 
allocated  to  the  universities  on  the 
basis  of  the  levels  of  external  funding 
they  are  able  to  attract.  The  faculty 
renewal  fund  would  also  be  retained; 
however,  the  variety  of  non-formula 
grants  would  be  limited  in  order  not  to 
remove  control  of  spending  from  the 
universities. 

A revised  funding  formula  would 
operate  until  at  least  1991-92. 
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New  funding  formula  sought 


Netnorth:  The  next  best  thing  to  being  there? 


At  5p.m.  go 
underground 

Downstairs  in  our  cellar  we  serve 
delicious  food  thoughtfully  prepared 
and  vintage  wines  by  the  glass.  Why 
keep  your  curiosity  bottled  up?  The 
cellar  in  Le  Rendez-vous  - the  place 
to  rendez-vous  in  Toronto. 

LE 

REItDEZ-VOUS 

Restaurant  Frangais 
14  Prince  Arthur  961-6111 
12.00  - 2.30  - Monday  to  Friday 
p Evenings  - Monday  to  Saturday  f~j 


OPEN  24  HOURS. 
KINKO'S. 

r(T 


i^; 

Great  copies  and  complete 
services,  day  or  night. 
Only  at  Kinko’s 

kinko's 

Great  copies.  Great  people. 

OPEN  24  HOURS 
Mon.  8 a.m.  - Sat.  6 p.m. 
346  Bloor  St.  W. 
(928-0110) 

Visit  our  second  location 
near  York  U.  at 
65  Four  Winds  Dr.  (663-0042) 


by  Patrick  Donohue 

Fed  up  with  Canada  Post?  Spending 
a fortune  on  long  distance  phone 
calls  to  your  colleagues?  Don  Gibson 
may  have  the  answer  to  your  prob- 
lems: Netnorth,  a new  computer  net- 
work that  links  U of  T with  most  uni- 
versities across  Canada  and  provides 
connections  to  world-wide  university 
computer  networks. 

“This  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come,”  says  Gibson,  user  interface 
manager  of  U of  T Computing 
Services. 

He  has  good  reason  to  believe  in  his 
product.  Little  more  than  a year  ago,  a 
small  number  of  Ontario  universities, 
including  U of  T,  decided  to  organize 
the  network.  It  proved  so  useful  that 
now  nearly  every  Canadian  university 
has  signed  on.  “If  you’re  working  with 
someone  at  another  university,  there’s 
a good  chance  they’ll  be  on  this  net- 
work," says  Gibson. 

At  the  University  of  Guelph , com- 
munications from  Canada  pass 
through  a gateway  into  Bitnet,  the 
American  university  network.  Gibson 
explains  that  the  gateway  is  merely 
“financial  and  administrative,”  not 
technical.  "Both  networks  have  the 
same  protocols  and  are  based  on  the 
same  software.  Things  pass  very 
neatly  from  one  network  to  the  other. 
Once  you’re  into  the  other  network, 
you  can’t  see  the  difference." 

Similarly,  communications  pass 
easily  into  EARN,  the  Euro- Asian 
Research  Network.  Commercial  enter- 
prises are  excluded  from  the  tri -partite 
union  of  Netnorth,  Bitnet  and  EARN 
but  some  research  organizations 
closely  tied  with  universities  can  join, 
as  can  some  government  agencies. 

How  long  communications  take  to 
reach  their  destinations  depends  on 
how  busy  the  networks  are.  (Users  are 
requested  to  send  large  files  over- 
night.) Normally  transmission  is 
extremely  rapid.  “We’ve  reached 
Israel  in  45  seconds,”  Gibson  says. 

That’s  not  as  fast  as  telephone 
calling,  Gibson  admits,  but  “it’s  almost 
free” . Apart  from  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment (which  varies  according  to  what 
users  already  have),  network  services 
cost  $1  to  send  1,000  records,  a record 
being  an  80  character  line.  Trans- 
mission costs  plus  costs  for  time  spent 
working  on  the  network  could  come  to 
about  $200  to  $300/year  for  a 


“moderate”  daily  use,  Gibson 
estimates.  So  departments  with  large 
phone  bills  could  save  considerably  by 
switching  to  Netnorth.  “It’s  not  for 
the  person  who  only  makes  one  or  two 
long  distance  calls  per  month,”  Gibson 
says. 

In  a demonstration  of  the  network, 
Gibson  sent  a note  to  a colleague  at 
North  Dakota  State  University.  After 
leaving  Canada  from  Guelph,  the  note 
travelled  to  City  University  in  New 
York,  then  through  various  links  in  the 
US.  Throughout  the  journey,  Gibson’s 
screen  kept  him  informed  of  the  pro- 
gress of  his  note.  Gibson  finds  that 
reassuring.  “You  know  it’s  getting 
somewhere,”  he  says. 

When  the  note  arrived  at  North 
Dakota,  the  recipients  acknowledged 
its  receipt.  “They  don’t  all  do  that,” 
Gibson  notes.  He  would  like  that  prac- 
tice to  become  standard  for  network 
users. 

Gibson  says  a person  moderately 
proficient  in  computer  use  can  master 
the  techniques  of  Netnorth  in  about  an 
hour.  For  someone  completely  unac- 
customed to  computers,  it  could  take 
about  10  hours.  UTCS  is  considering 
holding  short  seminars  to  demonstrate 
Netnorth’s  capabilities. 

Netnorth ’s  users  at  U of  T rate  its 
capabilities  highly.  “I’m  always  sur- 
prised at  how  convenient  it  is,”  says 
Mark  Lippard,  director  of  Information 
System  Services.  Lippard  uses  Net- 
north  for  personal  communication 
with  administrators  in  other  univer- 
sities five  to  10  times  a week.  His 
office  also  uses  the  network  to  trans- 


fer massive  amounts  of  information  to 
other  universities  on  a weekly  basis. 
“It’s  having  a positive  impact  on  the 
administration  of  the  University,” 
says  Lippard.  “We’re  getting  things 
done  a lot  quicker.” 

Another  Netnorth  fan,  Professor  Ian 
Lancashire  of  the  English  department, 
used  the  network  to  organize  last 
month’s  Conference  on  Computers 
and  the  Humanities  sponsored  by 
U of  T and  the  Toronto-Waterloo 
Cooperative  on  Information  Technol- 
ogy. Some  eight  of  the  35  conference 
papers  were  received  via  Netnorth 
which  was  also  used  to  prepare  the 
conference’s  Software  Fair  guide. 
“Netnorth  allowed  us  to  exhange 
versions  of  the  guide,”  says  Lan- 
cashire. “We  were  able  to  re-write  it, 
send  out  revised  versions  and  get  an 
OK  or  a corrected  version.” 

Lancashire  especially  values  the  cer- 
tainty of  communication  by  network  as 
opposed  to  the  mail.  “We  always  knew 
whether  or  not  our  messages  arrived." 

Professor  Bob  Orr  uses  Netnorth  to 
communicate  with  collaborators  on  an 
experiment  in  high  energy  physics 
who  are  located  in  Hamburg,  West 
Germany.  He  also  keeps  in  touch  via 
Netnorth  with  colleagues  in  Heidelberg, 
Sweden,  Kansas,  South  Carolina, 
Montreal,  Ottawa  and  at  York 
University. 

Netnorth  proves  ideal  for  commun- 
icating across  so  many  different  time 
zones.  In  this  respect,  says  Orr,  “it  has 
almost  replaced  the  telephone.  You 
don’t  have  to  worry  if  the  other  guy  is 
just  getting  out  of  bed.” 


Disarmament  exhibition  at  Robarts 


“Nuclear  Arms:  Threat  to  Our 
World”,  an  exhibition  first  held  during 
the  Second  Session  on  Disarmament  at 
the  United  Nations  in  1982,  and  later 
shown  throughout  Japan,  and  in 
Geneva,  Paris,  Scandinavia  and  India, 
will  be  on  display  in  the  Robarts 
Library  May  9 through  17. 

The  exhibition  is  displayed  in  three 
sections.  “The  Atomic  Destruction  in 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki”  contains 
actual  material  damaged  by  the  bombs 


EQUIPMENT  EXCHANGE 

The  "Equipment  Exchange"  is  a Purchasing  service  to  facilitate  the  recycling  of  surplus  equipment  within  the  University.  Once  a faculty 
or  division  head  has  determined  that  an  item  of  equipment  or  furniture  is  no  longer  needed,  a "Request  for  Disposal"  form  is  forwarded 
from  the  administrative  head  to  Purchasing  (see  UNIFACTS  procedure  4 18  "Disposal  of  Furniture  and  Equipment").  The  fair  market 
value  is  assessed  and  for  external  sales  terms  of  delivery,  payment,  duty  and  tax  implications  are  determined.  All  necessary  paperwork 
including  invoicing.  UNISPRING  update  etc.  will  be  carried  out  in  Purchasing.  If  equipment  or  furniture  is  no  longer  required  by  the 
other  U of  T divisions  it  is  then  available  for  external  sale  including  personal  purchase.  Note:  the  exchange  will  also  include  “wanted" 
items. 


Equipment  Available 
Description 

Qty 

Model 

Age 

Orig.Cost 

Fair  Mkt 
Value 

Contact-Phone 

VAX1 1 /780  Computer 

1 

Digital 

6 yrs. 

$203,603 

$70-60,000 

P.  Martin 

6840 

Vax  750  Computer 

1 

Digital 

21/2  yrs. 

160.000 

100,000 

B.  Thompson 

6754 

Ext.  Hard  Disk  10MB 

1 

Davong 

1 yr. 

2,500 

500 

!.  Haller 

2877 

Fat  Macintosh  51 2K 

1 

Apple 

1 yr. 

3,854 

1,800 

i.  Haller 

2877 

with  15"  printer 

1 

500 

1.  Haller 

2877 

MacProject  software 

1 

1 yr- 

147 

147 

1.  Haller 

2877 

MacDraw  software 

1 

1 yr. 

147 

147 

1.  Hailer 

2877 

Sony  31/2"  diskettes 

20 

1 yr. 

128 

128 

I.  Hailer 

2877 

Travel  Program 

C.D.W  An  option  to  purchasing  C.D.W  (Collision  Damage  Waiver)  insurance  from  a car  rental  company  is  to  obtain  it  through  a private  insurance  company, 
e.g  Co-operators  General  Insurance  Company  or  your  own  agent  or  broker.  Insurance  is  purchased  on  a weekly  basis  starting  at  $1 5/week  (with  $100 
deductible)  versus  $30-50/week  using  car  rental  agency's  C.D  W The  current  industry  norm  for  C.D.W.  is  $6-10/day  ol  which  approximately  55n/day 
is  paid  by  the  car  rental  agency  to  the  insurance  company  — the  rest  is  a subtle  way  of  increasing  rates. 

Reimbursement  before  flying.  IATA  no  longer  issues  a 'blue'  charge  form  with  your  airline  ticket.  This  was  originally  used  for  obtaining  reimburse- 
ment from  the  Oftice  of  the  Comptroller  belore  flying  (UNIFACTS  procedure  4-4)  where  tickets  were  issued  in  advance  of  travel  The  procedure  now 
being  enforced  is  to  use  the  last  page  ol  the  unused  airline  ticket  which  details  the  trip  and  fare  and  submit  this  for  reimbursement  along  with  an  Expense 
Reimbursement  form 

Government  Rate.  Hotel  and  Car  Rental  information  is  available  through  the  University's  3 Preferred  Travel  Agencies  to  all  University  Stall  The  pro- 
cedure of  copying  the  hotel  and  car  rental  rates  for  all  faculties  has  been  eliminated 


from  both  cities.  The  second  part 
provides  information  on  nuclear 
capabilities  in  the  world  today,  and  the 
third  ends  the  exhibition  with  the 
theme  “Disarmament  and 
Development”. 

The  exhibition,  which  goes  on  to 
McGill  as  part  of  the  International 
Conference  on  Peace  and  Security,  is 
open  to  the  public  and  school  groups 
from  Monday  to  Thursday  (10  a.m.  to 
9 p.m.),  Friday  (10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.) and 
Saturday  (9  a.m.  to  5 p.m.).  More  in- 
formation is  available  from  Julia  Paris, 
public  and  community  relations, 
978-6564. 
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U of  T physicist’s  work  challenges  Einstein 


by  Patrick  Donohue 

Although  he  admits  to  something  of 
an  iconoclastic  streak,  John 
Moffat,  a soft-spoken  physics  pro- 
fessor, doesn’t  come  across  as  a giant 
slayer.  But  a theory  of  his  could 
replace  Einstein’s  theory  of  general 
relativity  as  the  best  explanation  of 
how  gravity  works. 

As  the  McLaughlin  Planetarium’s 
new  show  “A  Matter  of  Gravity” 
explains,  Moffat’s  theory  agrees  with 
certain  recent  astronomical  dis- 
coveries, whereas  Einstein’s  doesn’t. 

"I'm  a tenured  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity so  I thought  I might  as  well 
take  the  risk  of  producing  something 
important,”  Moffat  says,  ‘‘as  opposed 
to  some  humdrum  calculation  — which 
I have  done  a lot  of.” 

A particle  physicist,  Moffat  teaches 
first  and  second  year  classes  at  U of  T. 
But  he  didn’t  start  his  professional  life 
in  physics.  At  age  17,  he  spent  a year 
studying  painting  in  Paris,  the  sole 
student  of  Serge  Poliakoff.  Moffat  still 
exhibits  and  sells  his  non -figurative 
abstract  paintings. 

Around  age  19,  however,  his  scien- 
tific curiosity  won  out  over  his  artistic 
ambitions.  He  spent  a year  teaching 
himself  physics  and  gained  admission 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  where 
he  completed  his  PhD  in  three  and  a 
half  years.  ‘‘I  discovered  I had  the 
ability  to  learn  mathematics  and 
physics  very  rapidly,”  he  says. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  his 
studies,  Moffat  had  doubts  about 
general  relativity.  He  decided  to  put 
them  in  a letter  to  Einstein  at 
Princeton.  To  Moffat’s  surprise, 
Einstein  answered  and  a corres- 
pondence between  them  developed. 

Moffat  was  disconcerted  recently  to 
discover  that  his  letters  would  be 
published  in  the  collected  cor- 
respondence of  Einstein.  What 
juvenile  nonsense  had  he  been 
spouting?  On  re-reading  the  letters, 
however,  Moffat  decided  he  could 
stand  by  his  youthful  queries. 

But  it  wasn’t  until  his  work  on 
finding  a theory  to  unite  all  the  forces 
of  nature  that  Moffat  realized  the 
significance  of  his  doubts  about 
general  relativity.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  the  problem  with  Einstein’s 
general  relativity  is  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  reference  frame  is  tied  in 
with  Riemannian  geometry,  in  which 
the  basic  tools  are  symmetrical. 

‘‘Philosophically,  this  is  unsatis- 
factory,” Moffat  says.  ‘‘It’s  too 
restrictive.” 

To  relax  the  restriction,  Moffat 
worked  out  a theory  using  non- 
Riemannian  geometry  in  which  the 


basic  tools  are  not  symmetrical . His 
theory  has  come  to  be  known  as  non- 
S^tational  theory 
O^GT).  Moffat's  theory  agrees  with 
Einstein  s in  that  the  geometry  of 
space  and  time  around  a sun  or  a star 
is  curved.  The  difference  is  that  the 
orbits  of  some  planets  and  stars  as 
predicted  by  NGT  would  be  quantita- 
tively different  from  their  orbits  as 
Predicted  by  general  relativity. 

This  difference  could  have  enormous 
ramifications  for  cosmology  because 
scientists  extrapolate  a theory  of  the 
beginning  of  the  universe  from  a 
theory  of  gravity.  ‘‘A  different  under- 
standing of  gravity  according  to  NGT 
would  require  a different  under- 
standing of  the  creation  of  the 
universe,”  he  says. 

In  1979,  Moffat’s  theory  was 
published.  Understandably,  the  scien- 
tific community  reacted  with  marked 
scepticism.  “People  were  satisfied 
with  Einstein’s  theory,”  he  says. 

And  Moffat  himself  could  see  no  way 
of  proving  his  theory  correct. 

Until  about  two  years  ago.  Moffat 
heard  about  the  work  of  astronomers 
Edward  F.  Guinan  and  Frank  P. 
Maloney  of  Villanova  University  in 
Pennsylvania  who  had  observed  some 
bewildering  facts  concerning  the 
binary  star  system  DI  Herculis,  2,000 
light  years  from  earth  in  the  constella- 
tion of  Hercules.  According  to  their 
findings,  the  precession  of  the  star 
system’s  orbit  (precession  is  the  move- 
ment whereby  the  orbit  as  a whole 
drifts  through  space)  was  only  about 
one-seventh  of  what  it  should  be 
according  to  Einstein’s  theory. 

Moffat  contacted  Guinan  and 
Maloney.  They  sent  him  their  data  and 
he  worked  out  the  calculations  for  the 
precession  of  DI  Herculis  according  to 
NGT.  In  December  1984,  Moffat 
published  his  results  in  The 
Astrophysical  Journal,  “the  most 
conservative  astronomical  journal  in 
the  world.” 

Summing  up  the  paper  quite  simply, 
Moffat  says,  “Einstein’s  theory  of 
gravity  does  not  agree  with  the  ex- 
perimental data  from  DI  Herculis.  My 
theory  does.” 

Another  binary  star  system  may 
provide  further  support  for  NGT. 
Preliminary  results  of  observations  of 
binary  system  AS  Cam  by  Russian 
astronomers  show  a similarly  large 
error  in  predictions  of  the  system’s 
precession  according  to  general 
relativity  — and  agreement  with  NGT 
predictions.  The  case  of  AS  Cam 
should  become  clearer  this  summer 
when  Guinan  completes  his  analysis 
of  data  on  the  system  dating  as  far 


Letters  from  Einstein 


Asa  student,  Moffat  wrote  to 
Einstein  to  express  doubts  about 
general  relativity . A correspondence 
— never  before  published  — sprang 
up  between  the  young  man  and  the 
master.  Follounng  are  some  excerpts. 

In  the  spring  of  1953,  Moffat  had 
given  a talk  at  the  Neils  Bohr 
Institute  in  Copenhagen  on 
Einstein’s  attempt  to  find  a theory 
uniting  all  the  forces  of  nature. 
Responding  to  Moffat’s  letter 
describing  the  talk’s  poor  reception, 
Einstein  wrote  on  April  29: 

"...  I can  understand  very  well 
that  your  works  have  not  found  a 
favourable  reception  in  Bohr’s  circle 
because  every  individual  and  every 


study  circle  has  to  retain  his  way  of 
thinking  if  he  does  not  want  to  get 
lost  in  the  maze  of  possibilities. 
However,  nobody  is  sure  of  having 
taken  the  right  road  — myself  least 
of  all.  Thus  I can  only  say  what  I feel 
in  the  face  of  your  endeavours  ...” 

The  letter  ends:  “ . . . But  all  this 
does  not  claim  to  be  objectively 
correct.  I simply  see  it  this  way.' 

On  August  24.  1953,  Einstein  wrote 
to  Moffat,  describing  the  position  of 
the  physicist:  . . . . 

“ Our  situation  is  the  fol- 
lowing. We  are  standing  in  front  of  a 
closed  box  which  we  are  unable  to 
open  and  we  try  hard  to  discuss  its 
contents  ...” 


back  as  1900. 

“These  two  binary  stars  have  ideal 
properties  that  allow  them  to  be  used 
to  test  relativity,”  Moffat  points  out. 
“You  can’t  use  any  old  binary  system. 
God,  or  whoever,  gave  us  these  two 
systems  to  do  our  thing.” 

What  makes  the  two  binary  stars  so 
suitable  is  that  the  two  bodies  in  each 
system  are  sufficiently  far  apart  yet 
massive  enough  that  the  relativistic 
effects  are  big  enough  to  be  detected. 
In  most  cases,  the  gravitational  effects 
of  relativity  are  very  tiny. 

Critics  of  Moffat's  theory  point  out 
that  observations  of  the  binary  pulsar 
PSR  1913  + 16  fit  perfectly  with 
general  relativity.  But  a PhD  thesis  by 
Timothy  Krisher  of  the  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory  of  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology  shows  the  data  from 
this  pulsar  agree  just  as  well  with 
NGT. 

Recently,  another  possible  confirma- 
tion of  Moffat’s  theory  has  come  to 
light.  The  orbit  of  the  planet  Mercury 
was  long  considered  one  of  the  best 
tests  of  general  relativity  because  its 
precession  appeared  to  agree  perfectly 
with  Einstein’s  predictions. 

But  lately  questions  have  cropped 
up.  If,  as  is  suspected  now,  the  sun  is 
somewhat  oblate,  then  its  gravita- 
tional effect  on  the  precession  of 
Mercury’s  orbit  doesn’t  agree  with 
Einstein’s  predictions.  Moffat’s  theory 
makes  predictions  of  Mercury’s 
precession  that  are  consistent  with  an 
oblate  shaped  sun. 

To  get  a better  idea  of  the  shape  of 
the  sun,  scientists  at  the  Jet  Propul- 
sion Laboratory  plan  to  land  an  instru- 
ment package  on  either  of  the  two 
asteroids  Icarus  and  Phaeton.  A 
transponder,  a sort  of  electronic 
surveyor’s  rod,  will  determine  the 
orbit  of  the  asteriod  within  the  sun’s 
gravitational  field  very  accurately. 
Computers  at  NASA  will  use  data 
from  the  transponder  to  compute 
general  relativity  as  well  as  NGT  — 
thus  showing  whether  the  orbit  cor- 


responds to  an  oblate  or  a round  sun. 

Moffat  expects  the  asteroid  landing 
to  take  place  in  two  or  three  years.  As 
the  theoretician  on  the  project  under 
the  general  direction  of  John 
Anderson  of  JPL,  Moffat  expresses 
some  amusement  that  the  project  is 
turning  him  — a theoretical  physicist 
— into  an  observational  physicist. 

But  the  change  comes  easily  to  a 
man  of  many  parts.  Even  as  a 
physicist,  he  retains  the  outlook  of  an 
artist.  “Any  fundamental  theory  of 
physics  is  beautiful,”  he  insists.  “If  it 
isn’t  it’s  probably  wrong.”  In  fact,  he 
believes  a theoretical  physicist  needs  a 
highly  developed  capacity  for  imagin- 
ative, aesthetic,  right-brain  thinking 
as  well  as  the  left-brain  capacity  for 
calculation  and  connected  thinking. 
“There  is  something  schizoid  about  a 
good  physicist,"  he  says.  “Physics  is 
imagination  in  a strait  jacket.” 

Resigning  himself  to  that  straight 
jacket,  he  keeps  testing  his  theory.  He 
feels  it  needs  another  year  or  so  of 
fine-tuning.  “There  are  technical  prob- 
lems that  have  to  be  solved  to  make  it 
convincing.”  Part  of  the  process  in- 
volves ruthless  self-critism.  “I  try  to 
destroy  my  own  theory.  I keep  ham- 
mering away  at  it  to  see  if  it’s  right.” 

Moffat  knows  widespread  accept- 
ance of  NGT  won’t  come  easily. 
“General  relativity  is  so  engrained  in 
the  minds  of  physicists,  Einstein’s 
such  a monument  that  to  overthrow 
him  with  something  like  this  takes 
time.  If  the  data  keeps  coming  in  and 
verifies  my  theory  as  it  is  now  then 
eventually  people  will  have  to  accept 
it.” 

Whether  they  do  or  not,  Moffat's 
equanimity  won’t  be  disturbed.  “If  I’m 
right,  then  its  something  of  tremen- 
dous importance,”  he  says.  “If  I’m 
wrong,  then,  it’s  nothing.”  He  waves 
his  hand  as  though  brushing  away  a 

fly- 


Ruling  expected  by  fall 
in  mandatory  retirement  case 


by  Judith  Knelman 

Thirteen  lawyers  representing  eight 
employees  and  four  universities 
began  arguing  the  case  of  mandatory 
retirement  April  22  before  Mr.  Justice 
Gibson  Gray.  Aunong  those  suing  are 
Ritvars  Bregzis,  who  retired  as 
associate  librarian  at  U of  T last  June, 
and  Norman  Zaeour,  a professor  of 
history  due  to  retire  from  U of  T at 
the  end  of  the  current  academic  year. 

Observing  that  he  had  14  volumes  of 
affidavits  and  another  14  volumes  of 
cross-examination  to  go  through, 

Mr.  Justice  Gray,  who  said  he 
graduated  from  U of  T in  1939, 
remarked:  “I’m  over  normal  retire- 
ment age.  How  am  I going  to  lug  this 
stuff  around?”  Superior  court  judges 
serve  until  the  age  of  75. 

As  well  as  suing  their  institutions  — 
York,  Guelph,  Laurentian  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  — for  full  appoint- 
ment status  and,  in  the  case  of  those 
already  retired,  for  damages,  the 
plaintiffs  have  named  the  Attorney - 
General  of  Ontario  in  their  suit.  They 
are  asking  the  judge  to  strike  down 
section  9A  of  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Code,  which  does  not  give  pro- 
tection against  discrimination  to  those 
over  the  age  of  65,  on  the  ground  that 
this  section  violates  section  15  of  the 


Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms  guaranteeing  citizens 
freedom  from  discrimination. 

If  the  judge  were  to  decide  that 
section  9A  of  the  Human  Rights  Code 
infringes  the  charter,  he  could  refer 
the  plaintiffs  to  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Commission  for  redress.  But 
Jeffrey  Sack,  counsel  for  Bregzis  and 
Zaeour,  has  asked  for  a ruling  on  the 
suit  against  the  universities  as  well, 
contending  that  their  mandatory 
retirement  policies  violate  the  charter. 

Howard  Epstein,  executive  director 
of  the  Ontario  Confederation  of  Uni- 
versity Faculty  Associations 
(OCUFA),  said  judgement  should  be 
rendered  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 

He  added  that  it  is  expected  that 
whoever  loses  the  case  will  appeal . 

“I  regret  very  deeply  that  we’re  in 
court  at  all  on  this,”  said  Epstein. 
Efforts  were  made  a year  ago  to 
negotiate  a settlement  with  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ontario  Universities,  he  said,  but 
the  universities  seem  divided  in  their 
approach  to  the  issue  of  mandatory 
retirement,  with  Carleton,  Queen’s, 
Windsor  and  McMaster  allowing 
people  to  stay  on,  and  York  committed 
to  doing  so  but  still  working  out  the 
details. 
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Personnel  News  New  phone  system 
takes  over  smoothly 


Job  Openings 

Below  is  a partial  list  of  job 
openings  at  the  University. 
The  complete  list  is  on  staff 
bulletin  boards.  To  apply  for 
a position,  submit  a written 
application  to  the  Personnel 
Department. 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland;  (2)  Steve 
Dyce;  (3)  Varujan 
Gharakhanian;  (4)  Christine 
Marchese;  (5)  Maureen 
Brown;  (6)  Mirella  Taiariol; 
(7)  Lisa  Raftis. 


Applications  Programmer 
Analyst  III 

($29,380  - 34,570  - 39,760) 
Information  System  Services 

(3) 

Applications  Programmer 
Analyst  IV 

($36,220  - 42,610  - 49,000) 
Information  System  Services 
(3) 

Applications  Programmer 
Analyst  V 

($38,270  - 45,020  - 51,770) 
Information  System  Services 
(3),  Computing  Services  (3) 


Employment  Equity 
Co-ordinator 

($34,400  - 40,470  - 46,540) 
Personnel  & Labour 
Relations  (2) 

Laboratory  Technician  II 

($19,450  - 22,880  - 26,310) 
Pathology  (1) 

Laboratory  Technician  III 

($21,480  - 25,270  - 29,060) 
Dentistry  (6) 

Library  Technician  III 
($14,510-  17,070-  19,630) 
Law  (6) 


Notice  of  the  following 
vacancy  outside  the  Un  iver- 
sity has  been  received  by  the 
Office  of  the  President. 
Michigan  State  University 
Dean 

College  of  Human  Ecology. 
Starting  January  1, 1987. 
Applications  and  nomina- 
tions to  be  sent  by  June  15, 
1986 


Purchasing  Officer  III 

($29,380  - 34,570  - 39,760) 
Purchasing  (3) 

Secretary  III 

($19,450-22,880-26,310) 
Personnel  & Labour  Rela- 
tions (2) 

Secretary  IV 

($21,480-25.270-29,060) 
Pathology  (1),  Assistant 
Vice-President.  (Planning)  & 
University  Registrar  (1) 


Contact:  Chairperson, 

Search  and  Rating  Commit- 
tee, Dean  of  the  College  of 
Human  Ecology,  c/o  Office  of 
the  Provost,  436  Administra- 
tion Building,  Michigan 
State  University,  East 
Lansing,  MI  48824 


Positions  Elsewhere 


by  Patrick  Donohue 

A sigh  of  relief  went  up  from  the 
sixth  floor  of  215  Huron  St.  last 
Monday  morning  as  Anne  Kerr  and 
Maureen  Switzer  reviewed  Friday 
night’s  cutover  of  all  St.  George 
campus  telephone  lines  to  digital 
switching  equipment. 

“We  didn’t  expect  it  to  go  as  well  as 
it  did,”  admitted  Kerr,  administration 
manager,  physical  plant. 

The  cutover  of  the  University’s 
5,000  lines  was  one  of  the  biggest  ever 
in  Toronto,  requiring  a team  of  18 
people  to  spend  two  and  a half  hours 
cutting  and  re-connecting  the  lines  at 
Bell  Canada’s  switching  centre  on 
Simcoe  Street. 

Switzer,  assistant  telecommunica- 
tions manager,  said  about  one  percent 
of  the  University’s  phone  users  called 
her  Monday  to  report  heavy  static  on 
the  lines  — which  Bell  Canada 
promptly  fixed.  But  the  problems  were 
minimal  compared  to  the  “horror 
stories”  Kerr  and  Switzer  had  heard 
about  such  large  cutovers. 

A 1984  consultants’  report  recom- 


A Cherished  Tradition 

The  University  of  Toronto  Coat  of  Arms 


Here  is  an  opportunity  to  own  an  original  Canadian 
crafted  wall  hanging  of  your  University’s  Coat  of 
Arms.  This  may  well  become  a cherished  item  in  your 
family’s  heritage.  Each  wall  hanging  is  sequentially 
numbered  and  registered  in  your  name.  In  time  they  will 
tend  to  become  a distinctive  collector’s  item.  You  will  have 
a unique  piece  of  Canadiana  craft. 

The  initial  design  and  development  of  the  wall  hanging 
involves  a great  deal  of  skill  and  handwork  to  produce  the 
finished  piece,  especially  designed  for  our  antique  1906 
(Axminster)  Jacquard  Gripper  Loom.  Justifiably  known  as 
the  original  computer,  an  earlier  model  can  be  seen  in  the 
computer  section  of  the  Ontario  Science  Centre  in  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Your  wall  hanging  is  similar  to  a hooked  rug,  only  of  finer 
texture  and  more  uniform,  woven  of  wool  and  acrylic.  The 
pile  is  approximately  one  half  inch  thick.  Included  is  a simple 
method  of  hanging.  The  Coat  of  Arms  may  be  viewed  in  all 
U of  T bookstores  and  our  shop  in  Havelock. 

You  will  be  extremely  pleased  with  your  Coat  of  Arms  but, 
should  you  be  dissatisfied,  return  it  within  14  days  for  a 
complete  refund.  Please  use  the  order  form  below  and  order 
now. 

Please  make  all  cheques  or  money  orders  payable  to: 


WOVEN  IN  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  COLOURS 
SIZE  27"  x 36" 

THE  COAT  OF  ARMS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


THE  WEAVING  SHOP 
29  Oak  Street 
P.O.  Box  608 
Havelock,  Ontario 
K0L  1Z0 

(705)  778-3631 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY 

□ MR.  □ MRS.  □ MISS  □ MS. 

NAME  IN  FULL  ____ 

ADDRESS  

CITY 


In  1917  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University,  on 
account  of  the  many  incorrect  forms  in  common  use,  appl  ied 
to  the  College  of  Heralds  for  a correct  emblazoning  of  the 
Arms  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  of  University  College. 
For  sdme  reason,  the  crest  of  the  University  was  described 
by  the  College  as  an  “Oak  tree’’,  and  not  the  “ umbrageous 
maple"  described  by  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson.  The  heraldic 
descriptions  are  here  given: 

Azure  two  open  Books  and  in  base  a Beaver  all  proper, 
upon  a Chief  Argent  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Crown  also 
proper,  and  for  the  crest,  on  a wreath  of  the  colours  an  Oak 
tree  proper  stemmed  and  fructed  Or. 

That  is:  On  a blue  field,  two  open  books  with  a beaver  below; 
on  the  chief,  or  upper  part  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Crown 
on  a white  field,  all  in  their  proper  Colours;  and  for  a crest, 
on  a wreath  of  the  colours  (i.e.,  blue  and  white)  an  Oak  tree, 
with  branches  and  golden  acorns. 

The  motto  of  the  University  "Velut  arbor  aevo  (crescat)” 
— may  it  grow  as  a tree  through  the  ages  — is  an  adaptation 
of  Horace's  lines  “crescit  occulto  velut  arbor  aevo  fama 
MarceUi " (Ode  XII,  Book  I,  line  45). 


PROVINCE 


POSTAL  CODE 


FACULTY  ATTENDED/YEAR 


CHARGE  TO  MY  MASTER  CARD  □ OR  VISA  □ 

No.  □□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ 


price  rt*  9Q  nr 

EACH  ip  X U V . «/  D 

($129.95  plus  $2.00  postage  and  handling 
Ontario  residents  add  7%  sales  tax) 


EXPIRY  DATE  SIGNATURE 


We  ship  immediately  upon  receipt  of  order 


mended  that  U of  T switch  to  digital 
equipment  for  better  service  and 
potential  savings  in  time  and  phone 
bills.  In  1985,  the  University  chose 
Bell’s  Centrex  III.  Other  major  users 
of  the  Centrex  III  system  include 
Metro  Toronto,  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  Toronto  Dominion  Bank,  the 
CIBC,  CP  Rail  and  Suncor. 

The  installation  is  costing  the  Uni- 
versity about  $420,000.  Another 
$400,000  to  buy  Unity  II  phones  from 
Northern  Telecom  will  come  from 
rental  charges  to  departments.  When 
financing  for  the  purchase  is  paid  off, 
rental  charges  will  be  dropped,  Kerr 
said.  To  replace  underground  cables  on 
campus  Bell  Canada  is  spending  an 
estimated  $1.5  million. 

With  current  equipment,  users  can 
now  transfer  a call  within  U of  T, 
simply  by  depressing  the  plunger  for 
one  or  two  seconds,  dialling  the  other 
local  and  announcing  the  call.  If  there 
is  no  answer  or  the  line  is  busy, 
depressing  the  plunger  twice  will 
return  the  call  to  the  original  local. 

Beginnng  this  month,  Unity  II  push 
button  phones  will  be  installed 
throughout  most  of  the  St.  George 
campus.  Kerr  hopes  the  installations 
will  be  completed  by  January  1987  but 
she  admits  that  the  schedule  is 
“tight”.  The  last  stage  of  the  cutover 
will  return  the  Koffler  Centre  from  the 
586  exchange  to  978. 

Because  they’re  connected  to  the 
computerized  Centrex  III,  the  Unity  II 
phones  offer  many  features  not 
available  on  old  dial  phones,  such  as 
call  forwarding,  which  will  forward 
calls  to  another  number,  and  the  ring 
again  feature,  which  will  keep  trying  a 
busy  number  within  U of  T. 

Call  pick  up  will  allow  a person  to 
answer  a ringing  phone  within  the 
same  pickup  group  simply  by  dialling  a 
three  digit  code.  Kerr  said  this  means 
departments  could  require  fewer  lines. 

But  she  stressed  that  it’s  up  to  the 
departments  themselves  to  make 
savings  on  the  new  system . If  depart- 
ments ask  for  frills  — such  as  speed 
dialling  — which  don’t  come  with  the 
basic  Unity  II,  “they’ll  take  away  their 
potential  savings.” 

Switzer  has  organized  a masterly 
plan  of  attack  to  train  the  University’s 
7,000  users  on  the  new  phones.  Co- 
ordinators chosen  by  each  department 
will  spend  a day  of  training  on  the 
equipment  in  rooms  set  aside  in  the 
Faculty  of  Library  & Information 
Science  and  New  College.  Then,  they’ll 
give  their  colleagues  two  hours  of 
training  in  groups  of  12. 

Switzer  recognizes  that  a lot  of 
people  dread  new  technology.  “You 
start  at  that  level,”  she  said.  “You 
have  to  make  them  comfortable,  to 
make  them  see  it’s  no't  as  intimidating 
as  it  seems.” 

In  fact,  Switzer  hopes  people  will 
love  their  new  phone  like  a toy.  But 
she  warns  that  there  are  dangers  in 
playing  with  it.  If  you’re  the  type  who 
absent-mindedly  taps  on  the  phone 
buttons,  you  might  be  entering  the  call 
forward  code  and  you’ll  wonder  why 
your  phone  isn’t  ringing.  And  Switzer 
knows  some  people  won’t  remember  to 
cancel  their  call  forward.  “They’ll 
forget  that  they  put  their  phone  on  call 
forward  last  night  and  it’s  ringing  at 
Joe’s  over  there.” 

One  final  warning  from  Switzer  and 
Kerr:  don’t  get  too  comfortable  with 
Centrex  III.  The  consultants  recom- 
mended it  as  a “bridging”  measure  to 
even  newer  technology  which  may 
become  available  in  three  to  five  years. 
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Following  is  the  proposed  policy  on 
sexual  harassment.  The  policy  was 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  Campus 
& Community  Affairs  for  preliminary 
discussion  April  29  and  is  scheduled  to 
be  presented  to  the  committee  for 
approval  June  3. 

Sexual  harassment  in  any  situation  is 
reprehensible.  In  the  University  com- 
munity, it  can  jeopardize  the  rights  of 
students,  faculty  and  staff.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  does  not  tolerate 
any  form  of  sexual  harassment  and 
will  endeavour  to  provide  an  environ- 
ment that  is  free  from  it. 

Allegations  of  sexual  harassment 
reported  or  made  known  to  the  Uni- 
versity shall  be  processed  and/or  acted 
upon  by  the  University  in  accordance 
with  this  policy.  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity should  refer  any  cases  of  sex- 
ual harassment  to  the  Sexual  Harass- 
ment Officer,  treating  such  referrals 
in  the  strictest  confidence.  This  policy 
applies  to  all  University  of  Toronto 
students  and  members  of  the  academic 
and  administrative  staffs,  including 
librarians,  except  that  where  provi- 
sions for  dealing  with  sexual  harass- 
ment are  contained  in  a collective 
agreement,  the  terms  of  the  collective 
agreement  shall  be  applicable. 

(A)  Fundamental  Principles 
In  establishing  a policy  and  procedure 
for  dealing  with  allegations  of  sexual 
harassment,  the  University  is  guided 
by  the  following  principles: 

1.  The  prevention  of  sexual  harass- 
ment through  a process  of  educating 
and  informing  the  University  com- 
munity is  a necessary  and  important 
element  of  the  policy. 

2.  A spirit  of  fairness  to  both  parties 
must  guide  the  proceedings.  This  in- 
cludes the  respondent's  right  to  know 
both  the  allegations  and  the  accuser, 
and  the  rights  of  both  parties  to  a fair 


and  impartial  hearing. 

3.  Confidentiality  must  be  maintained 
in  order  to  protect  both  the  complain- 
ant and  the  respondent  against  unsub- 
stantiated claims  which  might  result  in 
harm  or  malicious  gossip. 

4.  Confidentiality  must  be  distin- 
guished from  anonymity.  The  com- 
plainant who  wishes  to  seek  a remedy 
or  a sanction  .through  this  procedure 
must  be  prepared  to  be  identified  to 
the  respondent.  This  policy  does  not, 
however,  prevent  anyone  from 
seeking  counselling  or  advice  on  a 
confidential  basis  from  the  Sexual 
Harassment  Officer. 

5.  It  should  be  taken  into  account  that 
a complainant  may  have  suffered  harm 
or  injustice  as  a result  of  sexual 
harassment  and  may  wish  only  to  see 
that  harm  remedied  or  redressed  and 
not  pursue  disciplinary  action  or  seek 
sanctions  against  the  respondent. 
Thus,  provision  is  made  for  a com- 
plainant to  seek  a remedy  without 
necessarily  instituting  a formal  pro- 
ceeding for  disciplinary  action. 

6.  Balanced  against  this  is  the  Univer- 
sity’s right  — and  responsibility  — to 
insist  that  in  specific  cases,  a mere 
remedy,  without  disciplinary  action 
against  the  individual  whose  miscon- 
duct is  at  issue,  is  not  appropriate.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  avoid  situations  in 
which  a remedy  implies  some  wrong 
doing  on  an  individual’s  part,  without 
allowing  that  individual  due  process. 
Overall,  this  policy  is  structured  to 
encourage  solutions  with  the  help  of 
the  Sexual  Harassment  Officer  and/or 
mediator. 

7.  The  complainant  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  proceed  with  a complaint  or 
disciplinary  action,  or  be  required  to 
testify  against  his  or  her  will.  The  com- 
plainant shall  have  the  right  to  with- 
draw a complaint  at  any  point  up  to 


the  end  of  a formal  hearing.  Once  a 
complaint  has  reached  the  stage  of  a 
formal  hearing,  the  respondent  is 
entitled  to  a specific  disposition  of  the 
issue;  or,  where  the  complaint  is 
withdrawn  once  a formal  hearing  has 
begun  but  before  it  has  concluded,  to  a 
dismissal  of  the  proceedings. 

(B)  Definition 

For  the  purpose  of  this  policy,  “sexual 
harassment”  means: 

1.  a situation  where  (a)  submission  to 
an  unsolicited  sexual  advance  or 
solicitation  is,  expressly  or  by  implica- 
tion, made  a term  or  condition  of 

a person’s  right  to  or  continuation  or 
advancement  in  employment  or 
academic  success,  or  where  (b)  submis- 
sion to  or  rejection  of  an  unsolicited 
sexual  advance  or  solicitation  is  used 
as  a basis  for  employment,  academic 
or  other  decisions  affecting  the  person  . 
or  the  person’s  progress;  and/or 

2.  verbal  or  physical  conduct, 
occurring  either  on  University 
premises  or  in  the  pursuance  of  a Uni- 
versity activity,  that  emphasizes 
another  person’s  sex  or  sexual  orienta- 
tion in  a manner  which  the  actor 
knows  or  ought  reasonably  to  know 
creates  for  that  other  person  an 
intimidating,  hostile  or  offensive 
working  or  learning  environment. 

Words  used  in  this  policy  that  are 
defined  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
Act,  1971,  as  amended  from  time  to 
time,  have  the  same  meaning  herein  as 
in  that  Act. 

(C)  Sexual  Harassment  Officer 
The  President,  on  advice  of  a search 
committee,  will  appoint  an  individual 
to  act  as  Sexual  Harassment  Officer 
(the  “Officer”).  The  term  of  office 
shall  normally  be  three  (3)  years,  but, 
in  any  case,  the  term  will  be  set  out  at 
the  time  of  appointment.  The  Officer 
shall  report  to  the  President  and  shall: 


1 . Be  responsible  for  the  application  of 
this  policy  as  subsequently  provided 
herein; 

2.  Function  as  counsellor  and  adviser. 
This  may  involve  providing  an  impar- 
tial advisory  and/or  information  ser- 
vice to  either  or  both  parties  in  an 
allegation  involving  sexual  harass- 
ment. It  may  include  assisting  a com- 
plainant in  determining  if  sexual 
harassment  may  have  occurred ; 
assisting  a respondent  in  determining 
the  basis  for  a complaint  of  sexual 
harassment;  assisting  either  or  both 
parties  in  the  formulation  of  an 
appropriate  response;  and  advising  a 
complainant  or  a respondent  of  the 
options  available  through  University 
policy.  The  Officer  is  also  expected  to 
be  able  to  provide  some  personal 
counselling  and  where  necessary, 
referral  to  the  appropriate  counselling 
services; 

3.  Ensure  that  persons  of  both  sexes 
are  available  to  provide  assistance  or 
advice  to  individuals  requesting  it; 

4.  Act  as  educator  and  provide  the 
University  community  with  informa- 
tion about  the  issue  of  sexual  harass- 
ment and  its  prevention,  and  ensure 
that  the  University  at  large  is  aware  of 
this  policy; 

5.  Maintain  confidential  case  records 
and  pertinent  statistics  on  all  matters 
of  alleged  sexual  harassment  referred 
to  the  Officer; 

6.  Report  annually  to  the  University 
community  through  the  President  to 
the  Campus  and  Community  Affairs 
Committee  on  matters  relating  to  sex- 
ual harassment. 

(D)  Procedure 

A complaint  may  be  made  by 
an  individual  or  individuals  who  claim 
to  have  been  directly  affected  by 
sexual  harassment.  The  complainants) 
should  contact  or  be  referred  to  the 
Officer. 
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A member  of  the  University  com- 
munity having  administrative  or 
supervisory  duties  may  make  a com- 
plaint to  the  Officer  on  behalf  of 
another.  Where  such  a complaint  is 
made  on  behalf  of  another,  the  com- 
plaint shall  not  proceed  in  any  manner 
unless  the  officer  receives  the  permis- 
sion to  proceed  with  the  complaint 
from  the  person(s)  directly  affected.  If 
such  permission  is  granted,  the 
person(s)  directly  affected  are  deemed 
to  be  the  complainant(s). 

By  engaging  in  the  procedures  for 
consultation,  counselling,  advice, 
assistance,  discussions,  informal’ 
resolution  and  mediation  referred  to  in 
this  policy,  a complainant  or  a respon- 
dent, as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
Officer  and  mediator,  if  any,  consent 
and  acknowledge  that  (i)  all  state- 
ments and  disclosures  made,  informa- 
tion furnished  and  documents  and 
things  provided  or  presented  to  the 
Officer  and  mediator,  if  any,  are 
without  prejudice  and  shall  remain 
confidential  and  shall  not  be  disclosed 
by  any  of  them  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  others  or  under  compulsion 
of  law;  and  (ii)  the  Officer  and 
mediator,  if  any,  shall  not  be  witnesses 
in  formal  hearing  proceedings.  The 
Officer  and  mediator,  if  any,  will  not 
investigate  a complaint  in  a manner 
that  involves  the  administrative 
officers  of  the  University  or  any 
other  person  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  complainant  and  the  respon- 
dent. Anything  obtained  or  received  in 
the  course  of  an  investigation, shall  be 
subject  to  the  above  rules  of 
confidentiality. 

A record  of  the  resolution  of  any 
complaint  other  than  through  the 
withdrawal  or  dismissal  thereof,  and 
whether  through  informal  resolution, 
mediation  or  a decision  of  the  Hearing 
Board,  shall  be  filed  with  (i)  the 
Officer;  and  (ii)  the  head  of  the 
academic  or  administrative  division(s) 
or  unit(s);  and  (iii)  where  applicable, 
the  chair  of  the  departments)  and 
college(s)  concerned  with  the  com- 
plainant and  the  respondent;  and  in 
the  case  of  a member  of  the  academic 
or  administrative  staff,  shall  form  part 
of  his  or  her  personnel  record  unless 
otherwise  provided  in  the  report  or 
decision.  No  other  part  of  the  Officer’s 
file  shall  constitute  a personnel  file  or 
personnel  record.  In  the  cases  of  infor- 
mal resolution  or  resolution  through 
mediation , the  record  of  the  resolution 
is  the  Resolution  Report,  signed  by 
both  parties;  where  the  matter  goes  to 
a formal  hearing,  the  record  is  the 
decision  of  the  Hearing  Board.  A copy 
of  the  written  complaint  shall  be  main- 
tained only  by  the  Officer.  Except  for 
the  record  of  resolution , the  Officer’s 
file  shall  be  destroyed  seven  (7)  years 
after  the  completion  of  all 
proceedings. 

following  consultation  with  the 
Officer,  the  complainant  may: 

1-  take  no  further  action, 

2.  make  a written  complaint 
requesting  the  Officer  to  attempt  a 
resolution  of  the  complaint  by  informal 
means, 


mm?™??? the  alle«cd  harass- 
S i;  th  Wth  auth°™ation  to  pro- 
ceed  in  the  manner  chosen  bv  the 
complainant,  as  in  2,  3 or  4 above  A 

Sphy  must  fi'e  an  allegation  of 

sexual  harassment  with  the  Officer 

Ume  of  thea1?nableperiotl  from  the 
ime  of  the  alleged  incident.  However 

under  circumstances  which  are  ' 
Sof  the  formal 

for  m,  t„  COmP.laint  may  be  delayed 
tor  up  to  a maximum  of  six  (6)  months 

from  the  date  „f  the  allegedli'cident 

(0)  Upon  receipt  of  the  written  com- 
plaint, the  Officer  will  inform  the 
respondent  of  the  allegation(s)  and 
shall  Provide  the  respondent  with  a 
copy  of  the  written  complaint. 

I he  complainant  has  the  right  to 
withdraw  the  complaint  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  formal 
hearing.  If  the  complainant  chooses  to 
withdraw  the  complaint  after  a formal 

be?ismisJdbegUn’  ^ complaint  shal1 

(E)  Informal  Resolution 
}:  The  Officer  may  discuss  the  allega- 
tion with  both  the  complainant  and 
respondent  with  a view  to  reaching  a 
resolution.  This  process  is  intended  to 
allow  the  Officer  to  resolve  relatively 
straightforward  complaints  in  an 
expeditious  manner,  and  not  to  take 
the  place  of  the  mediation  procedure 
outlined  below.  If  a resolution  accept- 
able to  both  the  complainant  and 
respondent  is  reached,  the  matter  will 
proceed  no  further,  except  that  the 
Officer  may  assist  in  bringing  about 
whatever  administrative  or  other 
action  is  needed  to  implement  the 
resolution. 

2.  During  the  informal  resolution, 
either  party  may  be  accompanied 
and/or  represented  by  another  person 
of  his  or  her  choosing  who  may  be  a 
solicitor. 

3.  If  no  resolution  is  achieved,  the  com- 
plainant may  ask  the  Officer  to  initiate 
mediation  following  F(l)  below  or,  if 
mediation  seems  unlikely  to  bring 
about  a solution,  a formal  hearing.  The 
complainant  may  also  withdraw  the 
complaint. 


3-  make  a written  complaint 
requesting  the  Officer  to  attempt  a 
resolution  by  mediation,  or 

4-  make  a written  complaint 
requesting  the  Officer  to  initiate 
Proceedings  for  a formal  hearing. 

If  the  complainant  decides  to  take  no 
further  action,  the  Officer  will  not  pro- 
ved with  the  complaint. 

An  attempt  to  resolve  the  matter  by 
any  informal  means  or  by  mediation 
shall  occur  only  with  the  consent  of  the 

respondent. 

If  the  complainant  wishes  to  pursue 
ttle  complaint,  the  following  shall 
°ccur: 

j^The  complainant  will  provide  the 
Officer  with  a written  statement 


(F)  Mediation 

1.  If  a resolution  cannot  be  reached 
informally,  a process  of  mediation  may 
occur,  at  the  Officer’s  discretion,  and 
with  the  agreement  of  both  complain- 
ant and  respondent.  A mediator,  who 
may  be  from  within  the  University 
community,  will  be  selected  by  the 
Officer.  The  mediator  shall  be  chosen 
and  the  mediation  process  began 
within  ten  (10)  working  days  from  the 
time  the  complainant  and  the  respon- 
dent have  agreed  to  mediation,  unless 
both  the  complainant  and  respondent 
agree  to  the  extension  of  the  time 
limit. 

2.  The  mediation  process  shall  be  con- 
cluded within  thirty  (30)  working  days, 
unless  both  the  complainant  and 
respondent  agree  to  the  extension  of 
the  time  limit.  If  a resolution  is 
achieved  as  a result  of  mediation,  a 
Resolution  Report  will  be  signed  by 
the  parties  involved  in  the  mediation 
process. 

3.  During  mediation,  either  party  may 
be  accompanied  and/or  represented 
throughout  the  proceeding  by  another 
person  of  his  or  her  choosing  who  may 
be  a solicitor. 

4.  If  no  resolution  is  achieved  through 
mediation,  the  complainant  may 
withdraw  the  complaint,  or  shall, 
within  thirty  (30)  days,  initiate  pro- 
ceedings for  a formal  hearing.  If  no 
such  action  is  taken,  the  complaint 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  withdrawn. 

(G)  Formal  Hearing 

1.  Once  a complaint  has  been  filed,  the 
complainant  may  at  any  time  request  a 
formal  hearing  by  notifying  the  Officer 
in  writing  that  the  complainant  desires 

a formal  hearing  of  the  matter  . 

2.  A formal  hearing  shall  be  initiated 


by  the  Officer  unless  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Officer  that  the  complaint  is 
frivolous  or  vexatious. 

3.  When  the  Officer  declines  to  initiate 
a formal  hearing  on  the  grounds  that 
the  complaint  is  frivolous  or  vexatious, 
the  Officer  shall  provide  written 
reasons  for  the  decision,  a copy  of 
which  shall  be  provided  to  the 
complainant  and  respondent. 

4.  The  Officer  shall  communicate  to 
the  respondent,  within  five  (5)  working 
days  of  the  receipt  by  the  Officer  of 
the  notification,  that  formal  hearing 
procedures  have  been  initiated. 

5.  Prior  to  making  a decision  to  pro- 
ceed to  a formal  hearing,  the  complain- 
ant may . through  the  Officer,  ask  the 
Provost  or  the  appropriate  Vice- 
President  to  submit  the  case  to  the 
University  Discipline  Counsel  for  con- 
sideration. The  Provost  or  the  approp- 
riate Vice-President,  on  the  advice  of 
the  University  Discipline  Counsel, 
shall  have  the  discretion  to  undertake 
or  to  decline  prosecution  of  the  case. 
The  University  Discipline  Counsel 
shall  assess  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
shall  not  recommend  to  the  Provost  or 
the  appropriate  Vice-President  to 
undertake  prosecution  unless  there  is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  sexual  harass- 
ment. The  decision  of  the  Provost  or 
the  appropriate  Vice-President  shall 
be  communicated  to  the  Officer  who 
shall,  in  turn,  inform  the  parties.  The 
complainant  may  elect  to  prosecute 
the  matter  without  the  involvement  of 
the  University  Discipline  Counsel. 

6.  The  complaint  shall  be  heard  by  a 
five-member  Hearing  Board. 


(H)  Establishment  of  a Formal 
Hearing  Board 

1.  The  President  of  the  University 
shall  invite  various  campus  constit- 
uencies to  nominate  members  for  the 
Sexual  Harassment  Hearing  Panel. 
The  Hearing  Panel  will  consist  of 
twenty -eight  (28)  members,  chosen  by 
the  President  of  the  University  from 
the  nominations  received,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Officer.  Candidates  will 
be  nominated  by  their  constituencies, 
as  follows:  ten  (10)  undergraduate 
students,  full  and  part-time,  six  (6) 
graduate  students  and  teaching  assist- 
ants, six  (6)  faculty  and  librarians  and 
six  (6)  administrative  staff  excluding 
librarians.  Members  of  the  Hearing 
Panel  shall  be  appointed  for  two-year 
terms,  except  student  members  who 
may  be  appointed  on  an  annual  basis. 
All  members  are  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment. A Chair  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
two-year  renewable  term,  by  and  from 
among  the  Panel  members,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Officer. 

2.  Upon  written  authorization  from 
the  complainant  and  notification  of  the 
respondent  (G(4)),  the  Officer  shall 
inform  the  Chair  of  the  Hearing  Panel 
and  ask  that  a five-member  Hearing 
Board  be  drawn  up  to  adjudicate  the 
complaint. 

3.  The  Chair  of  the  Hearing  Panel  shall 
ask  each  of  the  complainant  and  the 
respondent  to  indicate  a constituency 
from  which  the  Chair  of  the  Hearing 
Panel  shall  then  name  one  (1)  member 
from  each  of  the  indicated  constit- 
uencies to  serve  on  the  Hearing  Board. 
The  complainant  and  the  respondent 
may  also  specify  the  sex  of  the 
member  to  be  so  selected.  The  Chair 
shall  then  appoint  two  (2)  other 
members  from  the  Panel  to  serve  on 
the  Board.  If  either  party  declines  or 
fails  to  indicate  a constituency,  the 
Chair  shall  appoint  a member  from  the 
constituency  of  the  party. 

4.  The  Chair  of  the  Hearing  Panel  shall 
also  arrange  with  the  Chair  of  the  Uni- 
versity Tribunal  for  the  University 
Tribunal  Chair  or  a University 
Tribunal  Co-Chair  to  preside  over  the 
hearing  as  a non-voting  member  of  the 
Board. 

5.  The  Chair  of  the  Hearing  Panel  shall 
inform  both  parties,  in  writing,  of  the 


composition  of  the  Hearing  Board. 
Either  party  may  object  to  any  Board 
member.  The  grounds  for  these  objec- 
tions shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chair  of 
the  Hearing  Panel  who  shall  make  a 
ruling. 

6.  The  Hearing  Board  shall  conduct  a 
hearing  in  accordance  with  the 
Statutory  Powers  Procedure  Act. 

7.  Both  the  complainant  and  the 
respondent  are  entitled  to  attend  the 
hearing.  Either  party  may  be  rep- 
resented and/or  accompanied  through- 
out the  proceedings  by  another  person 
of  his  or  her  choosing  who  may  be  a 
solicitor.  Attendance  at  the  hearing  of 
any  persons  other  than  witnesses 
called  by  a party  to  the  hearing  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  relevant  evidence  is 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Chair  of  the 
Hearing  Board,  subject  to  H(8)  below. 

8.  The  Chair  of  the  Hearing  Panel  shall 
inform  the  Provost  or  the  appropriate 
Vice-President  of  the  date  and  place  of 
and  parties  to  the  hearing.  A rep- 
resentative of  the  Provost  or  the  Vice- 
President,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  be 
present  as  an  observer  during  the 
hearing,  and  in  the  event  of  a decision 
which  sustains  the  complaint  in  whole 
or  in  part  and  is  otherwise  than  a com- 
plete exoneration  of  the  respondent, 
may  make  submissions  to  the  Hearing 
Board  as  to  the  remedies  to  be  ordered 
and/or  sanctions  or  penalties  to  be 
imposed. 

9.  The  hearing  should  be  concluded  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  normally 
within  ninety  (90)  working  days. 

10.  The  onus  and  standard  of  proof 
that  the  sexual  harassment  com- 
plained of  has  been  committed  by  the 
respondent  shall  be  the  same  as  under 
the  Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic 
Matters  as  in  force  on  September  1, 
1985. 

1 1 . Within  thirty  (30)  working  days  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the 
Hearing  Board  shall  submit  a decision 
to  the  parties.  The  decision  of  the 
Hearing  Board  need  not  be  unanimous 
but  at  least  three  (3)  votes  shall  be 
required  to  sustain  the  complaint. 

Unless  there  are  at  least  three  (3)  such 
affirmative  votes,  the  complaint  shall 
be  dismissed.  The  decision  may  involve 
remedies,  sanctions  or  penalties  which 
range  from  complete  exoneration  of 
the  respondent  to  severe  disciplinary 
action.  However,  dismissal  and/or 
expulsion  may  only  be  recommended 
in  accordance  with  established  policies 
and  procedures  and  by  the  terms  of 
existing  contracts  of  employment  or 
collective  agreements.  The  Hearing 
Board  may  also  order  remedies  which 
it  deems  appropriate  to  redress  any 
harm  or  injustice  suffered  by  either 
party. 

12.  A five-member  Appeals  Board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Campus  and 
Community  Affairs  Committee,  from 
amongst  its  members  or  the  members 
of  the  Governing  Council,  and  the 
Committee  shall  designate  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  as  its  Chair. 

Such  members  shall  not  also  be 
members  of  the  Hearing  Panel. 

Decisions  of  the  Appeals  Board  shall 
be  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
members. 

13.  The  decision  of  a Hearing  Board 
may  be  appealed  by  either  the  com- 
plainant or  respondent  to  the  Appeals 
Board  except  for  a finding  which  is  one 
of  fact  alone. 

14.  An  appeal  shall  not  be  a trial  de 
novo,  but  in  circumstances  which  it 
considers  to  be  exceptional , the 
Appeals  Board  may  allow  the  intro- 
duction of  further  evidence  on  appeal 
which  was  not  available  or  was  not 
adduced  at  the  hearing,  in  such 
manner  and  upon  such  terms  as  the 
Appeals  Board  may  direct. 

Office  of  the  Vice-President  and 
Provost 
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5fthLrr^  University  Ombudsman 
to  the  Governing  Council 

for  the  year  October  1,  1984  to  September  30,  1985 


Introduction 

This  annual  report,  covering  the 
period  from  October  1, 1984  to 
September  30, 1985,  is  submitted  in 
compliance  with  the  Terms  of 
Reference  for  the  University 
Ombudsman  which  require  that  the 
ombudsman  “make  an  annual  report 
to  the  University  community”.  [The 
Terms  of  Reference  (Appendix  A),  are 
available  in  the  Office  of  the 
Ombudsman,  16  Hart  House  Circle.]  It 
is  my  pleasure  to  present  this  tenth 
Annual  Report,  representing  my  third 
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This  report  includes  the  caseload 
statistics  for  1984-85  and  a summary 
ot  selected  cases  and  issues  from  this 
reporting  period.  In  addition,  part  of 
the  report  is  devoted  to  a description 
ot  the  principal  functions  and  the 
saiient  operational  features  of  the 
ombudsman’s  office.  This  has  been 
included  to  recognize  the  ten  years  of 
service  the  office  has  provided  the 
University. 


Staffing  Changes 

For  the  past  ten  years,  the  office  has 
been  staffed  by  the  ombudsman  and  a 
secretary.  Because  of  an  ever- 
increasing  caseload  and  greater  use  of 
the  office  in  general,  an  additional 
position  of  assistant  to  the  ombudsman 
was  created  effective  January  1986. 1 
am  pleased  to  announce  that  this  posi- 
tion has  been  filled  by  Ms.  Debbie 
Owen. 

Ms.  Anne  Liebeck,  the  secretary  of 
the  office  since  its  inception,  retired  on 
June  30, 1985.  She  was  a dedicated 
employee  and  we  wish  her  well  in  her 
retirement.  Ms.  Anna  Chung  is  the 
new  secretary,  having  assumed  her 
responsibilities  in  October  1985. 

Ten  Years  of  Service 
The  ombudsman’s  office  was  estab- 
lished ten  years  ago  and  over  the  inter- 
vening years  as  its  functions  have 
evolved,  certain  broad  features  of  its 
operation,  utilization  and  “niche” 
within  the  University  community  have 
emerged  and  stabilized. 

Now,  as  for  most  of  the  past  ten 
years,  the  office  serves  three  main 
roles.  First,  it  acts  as  a centre  of  infor- 
mation about  University  jurisdictions, 
policies  and  procedures  — an  impor- 
tant function  in  such  a large  and  com- 
plex structure  as  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Second,  the  office  assesses 
the  adequacy  of  procedures  and 
policies  in  place  at  the  University, 
usually  after  a complaint  has  indicated 
a problem,  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions for  change  when  appropriate. 

The  office  is  empowered  to  look  into 
all  aspects  of  such  matters  and  its 
authority  for  review  in  this  area  is 
quite  substantial.  However,  these 
powers  have  always  been  used  spar- 
ingly and  judiciously.  The  preferred 
mechanism  has  been  to  quietly  discuss 
procedural  and  policy  deficits  with 
those  concerned  and  indicate  in  an 
evenhanded  manner  the  need  for 
change.  The  third  main  function  of  the 
°mbudsman  is  to  deal  with  individual 
complaints,  problems,  and  grievances. 
This  takes  up  a major  portion  of  the 
office’s  time.  The  office  is  particularly 
Proud  of  its  ability  to  cut  through 
bureaucratic  “red  tape”  to  effect  a 
Just  resolution  to  issues  quickly  and 
efficiently.  Nevertheless,  for  the  most 
Part  and  whenever  possible,  the 
approach  is  to  use  existing  policies  and 
Procedures  to  resolve  problems. 

When  the  ombudsman's  office  was 
established,  an  effort  was  made  to  en- 
sure accessibility  to  all.  The  office  is  an 
mdependent  entity  which  welcomes  all 
constituency  groups  and  is  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  each  constit- 
uency  without  bias.  Procedures  in  the 
office  are  deliberatly  informal.  All  at 
lhe  University  should  know  of  its 
existence  since  most  calendars  include 
^section  on  the  ombudsman  and  the 
office  continues  to  advertise  in  the 
University  newspapers. 

An  important  feature  of  the  office  is 


its  strict  confidentiality.  This  attracts 
a large  number  of  individuals.  In  its 
absence,  many  would  not  come  for- 
ward to  express  their  concerns  or 
problems.  Indeed,  each  year  several 
people  insist  on  using  the  office  even 
though  it  is  not  the  most  appropriate 
venue  to  resolve  their  problems, 
specifically  because  its  strict  confiden- 
tiality is  so  highly  prized. 

The  ombudsman  gives  each  case 
detailed  attention.  Individuals  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  tell  their 
story  and  expound  their  case.  The 
mere  fact  that  someone  is  prepared  to 
iisten  is  important  in  itself,  for  many 
perceive  the  University,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  to  be  impersonal  and  un- 
caring. Time  is  also  spent  explaining  to 
individuals  why  their  complaints  might 
be  unfounded  or  trivial , or  why  a 
decision  taken  by  the  University  was 
not  in  their  favour. 

The  office  becomes  involved  each 
year  with  a number  of  cases  which  fall 
outside  or  between  the  existing  policy 
and  procedural  framework  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Many  of  the  issues  which  arise 
in  this  context  are  unique  and  would  be 
inappropriately  handled  by  general- 
ized directives.  Others  can  be  expected 
to  occur  so  infrequently  that  efforts  to 
establish  a policy  or  procedural  direc- 
tive are  not  justified.  In  cases  of  this 
nature,  the  ombudsman  consults  with 
all  parties  concerned  and  aids  in 
fashioning  individualized  solutions. 

Each  year  the  ombudsman  presents 
an  annual  report  to  Governing  Coun- 
cil. In  it,  the  ombudsman  reviews  the 
caseload  for  the  past  twelve-month 
period  and  highlights  progress  on 
various  issues  as  well  as  problems  and 
grievances  which  have  been  encoun- 
tered. Recommendations  are  for- 
warded, usually  in  the  context  of 
creating,  altering,  or  deleting  policies 
and  procedures,  but  occasionally  the 
office  feels  compelled  to  comment 
upon  issues  outside  this  context. 
Recommendations  have  covered  a 
number  of  wide  ranging  areas  in- 
cluding academic  matters  (grading 
practices,  appeals  procedures),  non- 
academic  concerns  (non-academic 
discipline  codes,  sexual  harassment 
grievance  procedures)  and  employ- 
ment conditions  (termination  rights, 
guidelines  for  use  of  part-time  instruc- 
tors and  laboratory  demonstrators, 
pension  benefits).  In  many  instances 
recommendations  have  been  accepted 
either  in  total  or  with  modifications 
and  been  incorporated  into  the  policy 
and  procedural  framework  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

Finally,  the  ombudsman  s office  with 
its  potentially  wide  ranging  powers  of 
review  has  by  its  very  presence,  even 
when  not  actively  involved  in  a case, 
ensured  a more  responsive  and 
equitable  approach  to  resolving  pro- 
cedural and  policy  deficits  and  human 
problems. 


Annual  Caseload 
The  annual  statistics  (Appendix  B) 
outline  the  constituency  usage  of  the 
office  and  provide  a breakdown  of  the 
types  of  cases  for  1984-85.  In  addition, 
comparable  data  from  the  previous 
three  years  of  operation  are  included. 
As  mentioned  in  previous  reports,  the 
statistical  format  fails  to  truly  indicate 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  office’s 
activities.  The  statistics  deal  solely 
with  overall  numbers  of  cases  and  are 
deficient  in  indicating  the  time  and  ef- 
fort required  to  concluded  each  case. 

The  annual  statistics  show  an  in- 
crease of  9 percent  (absolute  increase 
of  47  cases)  in  the  caseload  from  the 
previous  year.  This  was  due  to  in- 
creased use  of  the  office  by  several  of 
the  constituency  groups  at  the  Univer- 
sity (Appendix  B,  Table  B).  A total  of 
639  cases  were  undertaken  this  past 
year. 

Policy  Developments 
The  ombudsman’s  office  has  been 
closely  following  the  development  of 
two  major  policy  initiatives  over  this 
reporting  period. 

The  office  is  pleased  to  see  that  pro- 
gress continues  to  be  made  on  a Sexual 
Harassment  Grievance  Policy.  Several 
interested  groups  have  presented 
recommendations  and  the  administra- 
tion is  now  evaluating  these  before  for- 
mulating a definitive  policy  along  with 
appropriate  procedures  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  During  this  reporting 
period,  five  cases  of  sexual  harassment 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
office. 

Progress  also  continues  on  a review 
of  present  policies  and  procedures 
relating  to  grading  practices,  with  a 
view  to  reformulating  these  through 
additions  and  deletions  into  an  up- 
dated and  comprehensive  set  of 
guidelines.  These  are  urgently  re- 
quired judging  from  the  large  number 
and  variety  of  complaints  the  office 
has  encountered  over  the  past  few 
years  in  matters  relating  to  this  area. 
Previous  Annual  Reports  of  the  Om- 
budsman have  enumerated  these  prob- 
lems at  length,  consistently  indicated 
the  need  for  changes  in  policy  and  pro- 
cedure and  presented  specific  recom- 
mendations. In  the  fall  of  1985,  the 
ombudsman  met  with  the  Working 
Group  responsible  for  reviewing  the 
Grading  Practices  Policy  and  outlined 
the  experience  of  the  office  in  this  area 
along  with  specific  recommendations 
for  consideration.  The  Working  Group 
recently  (Spring  1986)  reported  to  the 
University  on  their  deliberations  and 
have  issued  a series  of  proposals  which 
the  administration  has  taken  under 
advisement.  The  ombudsman  along 
with  many  others  awaits  the  comple- 
tion and  implementation  of  these  new 
guidelines,  and  trusts  they  will  serve 
to  decrease  the  frequency  of  com- 
plaints and  procedural  difficulties  in 
matters  relating  to  grading  practices. 

Undergraduate  Students 
Undergraduate  students  continue  to 
be  the  heaviest  users  of  this  office  and 
bring  forward  the  largest  number  and 
variety  of  issues.  The  following 
represents  a selection  of  cases  and 
issues  dealt  with  during  this  reporting 
period.  Some  of  these  issues  have  been 
raised  in  previous  annual  reports  but 
continue  to  affect  students  and 
deserve  comment. 

For  example,  students  with  clinical 
and  practical  components  included  in 
their  program  of  study  continued  to 
approach  the  office  concerned  about 


the  lack  of  clear  and  objective  evalua- 
tion criteria.  Given  the  subjectivity 
inherent  in  the  evaluation  of  day-to- 
day  performance  in  these  types  of  pro- 
grams, the  need  is  great,  and  this  was 
emphasized  in  last  year’s  annual 
report,  to  provide  a counterbalance  in 
the  form  of  objective  criteria.  These 
should  be  apparent  to  all  students  and 
instructors  before  such  courses  begin. 
Documentation  should  be  available 
which  clearly  states  the  manner  in 
which  the  course  is  to  be  evaluated, 
the  standards  expected  of  students  in 
the  areas  of  practical  skills  and 
technical  knowledge,  and  the  fre- 
quency (optimally  more  than  once) 
with  which  students  are  to  receive 
written  evaluation  of  their  progress. 
Students  who  do  not  pass  should 
receive  in  writing  specific  reasons  for 
their  failure,  although  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  optimally  all  students 
would  receive  a summary  evaluation  of 
their  achievement  and  progress.  The 
office  encourages  all  departments 
offering  this  type  of  course  to  consider 
implementing  these  suggestions. 

Doing  so  would  decrease  the  risk  of 
personality  unduly  influencing  grades, 
enforce  at  least  a minimum  level  of 
supervision,  lessen  confusion  over  per- 
formance requirements  by  all  con- 
cerned and  lead  to  greater  standard- 
ization of  training. 

A couple  of  cases  involved  diffic- 
ulties arising  from  the  practice  of 
having  students  grade  or  formally 
critique  term  work  of  fellow  students. 
In  one  instance,  a student  realized  that 
the  term  paper  he  was  asked  to 
critique  had  been  plagiarized.  This 
placed  him  in  a very  awkward  position 
and  led  to  much  undue  stress  and 
anxiety.  In  another  case,  a professor 
based  student  grades  not  only  on  the 
content  of  term  assignments  but  also 
on  how  well  the  students  evaluated  the 
term  papers  of  fellow  students.  This 
constitutes  a departure  from  the  norm 
of  assessing  students  directly  on  their 
own  work  and  hence  can  be  somewhat 
discomforting.  With  this  in  mind, 
instructors  who  wish  to  use  this 
approach  should  make  an  extra  effort 
to  explain  to  the  class  why  it  is  ap- 
propriate and  necessary  so  all  may 
comprehend  and  appreciate  the  need 
for  formal  assessment  of  such  skills. 

In  some  divisions  of  the  University, 
it  is  common  practice  to  reuse  exam- 
ination questions  and  indeed  entire 
exams  from  previous  years.  This  leads 
to  all  sorts  of  problems  and  inequities 
which  were  discussed  at  some  length 
in  last  year’s  annual  report.  Certainly 
there  is  a saving  in  time,  effort,  and 
expense  when  previous  examinations 
are  reused.  Unfortunately,  this  prac- 
tice reflects  negatively  on  the  Univer- 
sity as  a learning  institution,  brings  in- 
to question  the  dedication  of  teaching 
staff  and  can  lead  to  unfair  advantage 
when  some  but  not  all  students  have 
access  to  the  recycled  material. 

Even  when  copies  of  previous  exams 
are  available  to  all  and  the  material 
reused  for  the  current  examination, 
untoward  difficulties  can  arise.  The 
following  is  a case  in  point.  Students  in 
a fourth  year  compulsory  course  of  a 
professional  faculty  all  did  uncom- 
monly well  on  the  final  examination.  In 
fact,  the  grade  point  average  for  the 
class  was  so  disproportionately  elev- 
ated, that  the  faculty  amended  the 
usual  practice  of  providing  a numeric 
grade  and  instead  altered  the  grading 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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scale  to  a pass/fail  designation  in  order 
not  to  artificially  raise  the  students’ 
GPAs.  The  reason  for  this  exceptional 
showing  — an  examination  virtually 
identical  to  that  of  the  previous  year 
which  was  available  to  the  students 
and  used  as  a study  aid.  Investigation 
by  this  office  revealed  that  the  faculty 
had  been  using  essentially  the  same 
examination  for  the  past  five  years. 

The  efforts  of  one  faculty  to 
eradicate  this  practice  except  when 
justified  by  good  pedagogical  reasons 
was  highlighted  in  last  year’s  annual 
report  and  held  up  as  an  example  for 
others  to  follow. 

Two  cases  this  year  involved 
misplaced  examinations.  In  our  experi- 
ence, this  is  a rarely  encountered  prob- 
lem and  given  the  large  number  of 
examinations  written  and  processed 
each  year  at  the  University,  reflects 
well  upon  the  procedures  in  place  to 
keep  track  of  examinations  and  the 
care  taken  by  instructors  and  staff. 
Nevertheless,  examinations  are  occa- 
sionally misplaced  or  lost.  There  is  no 
University  policy  to  provide  guidelines 
on  how  to  deal  with  this.  This  may  be 
because  of  the  infrequent  occurrence 
of  such  incidents  or  because  general 
policy  directives  would  fail  to  do 
justice  to  the  idiosyncratic  re- 
quirements of  each  case.  Therefore,  it 
is  up  to  the  parties  concerned  to 
recoup  what  they  can  from  an  already 
unpleasant  situation  and  fashion  their 
own  solution . To  do  this  with  a 
minimum  of  discord  and  achieve  a 
resolution  acceptable  to  all  is  easier 
said  than  done  as  the  two  following 
cases  indicate. 

In  each  case,  the  loss  of  the  examina- 
tion per  se  was  not  the  major  cause  of 


the  student’s  dissatisfaction,  although 
of  concern,  but  rather  the  manner  in 
which  their  respective  professors  dealt 
with  the  situation  following  discovery 
of  the  loss.  In  one  instance,  the 
student  was  told  the  examination 
would  have  to  be  rewritten  and  that 
was  that,  only  to  find  out  later  in  the 
day  the  original  examination  had  been 
found.  In  the  second,  the  student  was 
informed  of  the  loss  and  compelled  to 
rewrite  the  examination  at  once. 
Several  days  later,  the  original  was 
found  and  the  second  examination 
disregarded  (even  though  a higher 
grade  had  been  achieved  on  the  latter). 
Both  these  cases  illustrate  the  need  to 
establish  with  certainty  that  examina- 
tions have  in  fact  been  lost  before 
embarking  upon  a remedial  course  of 
action.  In  addition,  and  perhaps  more 
importantly,  they  point  out  the  need 
for  a sensitive  approach  which  allows 
for  adequate  discussion  and  the  ex- 
change of  opinions  between  the  two 
parties.  Both  students  felt  they  had 
been  treated  in  a somewhat  arbitrary 
manner  without  due  regard  for  their 
feelings  and  the  need  to  arrive  at  a 
mutually  agreeable  solution. 

As  has  occurred  in  previous  years, 
the  office  received  several  complaints 
about  the  mid-term  and  final  examina- 
tion schedule.  Students  maintain  that 
they  are  expected  to  write  an  exces- 
sive number  of  examinations  in  too 
short  a period  of  time.  The  office  is 
sympathetic  to  this  concern  and  has 
looked  into  the  matter.  Unfortunately, 
it  would  appear  that  little  can  be  done 
to  implement  major  reforms  given  the 
present  status  quo  which  in  turn  is 
unlikely  to  change  for  the  following 
reasons.  The  examination  period  is 


blocked  from  beginning  earlier  in  the 
school  year  because  of  the  need  to 
allow  sufficient  time  to  complete 
course  material  and  constrained  from 
proceeding  longer  because  of  the 
beginning  of  summer  courses . These 
two  factors  compress  the  examination 
period  into  a relatively  short  time 
frame*.  In  addition,  the  flexibility  of 
the  exam  schedule  itself  is  restricted  in 
part  by  the  sheer  number  of  examina- 
tions which  must  be  written,  and  in 
part  by  limited  facilities  in  which  to 
write  the  examinations.  The  latter,  in 
particular,  is  a major  constraint  and 
plays  a dominant  role  in  determining 
the  examination  schedule.  Given  the 
strains  and  stresses  inherent  in  such  a 
tightly  packed  examination  schedule, 
this  office  would  hope  that  student 
petitions  for  special  consideration  are 
granted  a sympathetic  hearing  and 
dealt  with  expeditiously. 

A large  number  of  cases  that  reach 
the  ombudsman’s  office  concern  the 
academic  appeals  process.  In  many 
instances  all  that  is  desired  is  informa- 
tion on  such  matters  as  how  the 
appeals  process  works  and  who  is  the 
appropriate  person  or  office  to  con- 
tact. Occasionally,  when  appropriate, 
the  office  becomes  more  heavily 
involved  in  assessing  the  adequacy  of 
procedures  in  place. 

Two  cases  deserve  comment  for  they 
illustrate  deficits  in  appeal  procedures. 
In  one  case,  students  who  wished  to 
appeal  a refused  petition  during  the 
summer  months  were  told  by  their 
faculty  that  this  would  not  occur  until 
September.  In  subsequent  discussions 
with  the  faculty,  the  ombudsman 
learned  this  was  so  because  usual  prac- 
tice was  not  to  hold  appeals  during  the 
summer.  Insofar  as  the  University 
does  operate  twelve  months  a year  and 
as  there  are  frequently  compelling 
reasons  to  deal  with  appeals  promptly, 
this  limitation  appeared  to  be  ill- 
considered  and  unnecessarily  restric- 
tive. It  is  recommended  that  provi- 
sions be  made  to  accommodate  the 
appeal  process  year  round . 

The  second  problem  involved  a fac- 
ulty which  allowed  students  only  ten 
minutes  to  present  their  cases  before 
the  Faculty  Appeals  Committee.  The 
ombudsman  has  grave  concerns  about 
any  appeal  process  which  a priori 
limits  the  time  available  to  hear  a case 
without  due  regard  for  its  complexity 
and  import.  The  overriding  goal  of  the 
appeal  process  is  to  achieve  a just  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  at  hand.  Arbitrary 
time  constraints  have  no  place  in  an 
appeal  process  serving  this  end  and 
should  be  discontinued. 

Once  again  concerns  were  raised  by 
undergraduate  students  over  the 
balloting  system  for  course  selection 
used  by  some  departments  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Some  students  were  confused 
over  just  how  the  balloting  system 
operates.  Others  questioned  the 
criteria  in  use  or  had  difficulty  with 
the  lack  of  standardization  of  ap- 
proaches and  procedures  from  depart- 
ment to  department.  Still  others  were 
convinced  ballots  were  being  selected 
unfairly  on  a non-random  basis.  Un- 
doubtedly, standardizing  balloting  pro- 
cedures and  criteria  across  the  Univer- 
sity would  simplify  matters  and  result 
in  less  confusion  on  the  part  of 
students.  This,  however,  is  not  feas- 
ible. Instead,  the  best  which  can  be 
suggested  is  that  emphasis  be  given  to 
ensure  students  receive  adequate  in- 
formation. It  is  recommended  that  the 
departments  who  use  the  balloting 
system  review  their  procedures  to 
ensure  this  occurs. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  ombuds- 
man’s office  encountered  complaints 
about  transcripts.  Most  complaints 
centred  on  the  inordinately  long  time 
students  felt  it  took  for  transcripts  to 


be  sent.  The  ombudsman’s  office 
investigated  each  complaint  and  has 
concluded  that,  by  and  large,  pro- 
cedures in  place  are  reasonable  and 
transcript  offices  are  doing  as  good  a 
job  as  can  be  expected  given  available 
resources.  In  order  to  avoid  dis- 
appointment, students  should  expect 
some  delay  in  the  processing  of  their 
requests,  realize  it  will  vary  according 
to  transcript  office  and  time  of  year, 
and  allow  for  it  in  their  plans. 

Two  cases  in  this  area,  however,  did 
concern  the  ombudsman.  In  one,  a 
student  had  ordered  transcripts  to  be 
sent  to  law  school  admission  offices 
across  the  country.  Subsequently,  he 
discovered  only  one  of  the  schools  had 
received  a copy.  Upon  investigation, 
no  record  could  be  found  in  the 
transcript  department  of  the  student’s 
original  requests  although  the  student 
had  valid  copies  in  his  possession. 
Following  discussions  with  this  office, 
the  transcript  department  took  correc- 
tive measures  and  forwarded  copies  of 
the  transcript  to  each  of  the  law 
schools  concerned.  A letter  was 
attached  explaining  the  delay. 

The  second  case  related  to  a student 
who  requested  transcripts  be  sent  to 
admissions  offices  of  medical  and 
dental  schools.  Later,  quite  by  chance, 
the  student  discovered  that  another 
student’s  transcripts  had  been  sent  in 
error.  This  other  student  had  the  same 
first  and  last  name,  but  a different 
middle  initial  and  student  number,  and 
a markedly  lower  GPA.  Improved  pro- 
cedures were  put  into  place  as  a result 
of  this  incident  to  ensure  this  could  not 
happen  again. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  ombuds- 
man recommended  changes  in  some  of 
the  University  calendars  when  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  caseload  in- 
dicated these  would  be  beneficial . 

Graduate  Students 
The  ombudsman’s  office  handled  a 
variety  of  cases  for  graduate  students. 
Cases  ranged  from  requests  for  infor- 
mation clarifying  degree  require- 
ments, scholarship  procedures,  fee 
payments  and  the  appeals  process,  to 
investigations  into  teaching  assistant 
hiring  practices  and  the  termination  of 
students  from  programs  of  study. 

In  several  cases,  relations  between 
graduate  student  and  professor  had 
deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
learning  process  was  being  comprom- 
ised and  disrupted.  There  was  little  to 
be  done  for  these  students  except  to 
suggest  an  alternative  supervisor. 
Given  the  idiosyncracies  of  each  in- 
dividual situation,  it  is  unlikely  that 
policy  and  procedural  initiatives  would 
be  successful  in  resolving  disputes  of 
this  nature. 

The  ombudsman’s  office  dealt  with  a 
number  of  cases  where  the  graduate 
student’s  supervisor  was  scheduled  to 
retire  part  way  through  the  student’s 
studies.  One  student  expressed  con- 
cern that  he  was  not  consulted  by  his 
department  for  input  on  the  replace- 
ment supervisor.  Another  student  was 
concerned  that  the  replacement  of  her 
supervisor  was  left  entirely  up  to  her. 
with  the  department  providing  no  in- 
put. Still  another  student  expressed 
reservations  over  the  continuation  of  a 
faculty  member  as  a graduate  super- 
visor, when  the  member  had  retired 
and  was  currently  residing  in  another 
country.  The  student  complained  of 
enduring  undue  academic  hardship  by 
not  having  reasonable  access  to  a 
supervisor. 

After  investigation,  the  ombudsman 
has  concluded  that  a general  state  of 
confusion  and  disorganization  exists  in 
the  area  of  replacing  retiring  graduate 
supervisors.  Steps  should  be  taken  to 
amend  this  situation.  Ideally,  depart- 
Continued  on  PaQe  ^ 
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mental  discussions  should  take  place 
which  include  the  affected  student, 
present  supervisor  and  prospective 
future  supervisor.  This  type  of  pro- 
cedure would  ensure  input  from  all 
parties  concerned.  Specific  procedures 
or  policy  in  this  area  would  allow  for  a 
smoother  transition  with  minimum 
disruption. 

A great  deal  of  work  was  under- 
taken this  past  year  on  behalf  of  a 
graduate  student  involved  in  a funding 
dispute  with  a professional  faculty. 
Following  written  confirmation  of 
funding,  the  student  relocated 
residence  and  family  to  Toronto  to 
pursue  three  years  of  study  with  the 
University.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year,  the  student  was  informed 
that  the  funding  agency  had  with- 
drawn the  grant.  Subsequently,  the 
faculty  moved  to  terminate  the  stu- 
dent's funding.  The  student  requested 
the  office  become  involved  stating  that 
the  faculty  had  not  informed  him  that 
the  funding  was  conditional  on  the 
granting  agency  continuing  its  finan- 
cial contribution  to  the  University 
for  the  full  three-year  period.  The 
ombudsman  worked  with  the  student 
to  argue  successfully  that  the  faculty- 
student  contract  indicated  three  years 
of  continuous  funding  which  the  fac- 
ulty was  required  to  honour.  The  office 
urges  that  students  be  given  in  writing 


the  conditions  under  which  their  fun 
terminated6  continued  and 

martalc°mpSLn^$^J 

In  another,  a student  had  applied  for  a 

strf  eranf.to  funcI  her  graduate 
study.  The  application  form  was 
returned  from  the  funding  source  to 
the  University  for  correction  The 
department  maintained  that  they  did 
not  have  the  correct  telephone  number 
tor  the  student,  and  thus  could  not 
contact  her  to  make  the  necessary  cor- 
rections The  student  did  not  discover 
the  problem  until  two  months  later.  At 
this  point,  the  deadline  for  acceptance 
ot  applications  for  the  grant  had 
passed . The  student  was  known  by 
staff  members  in  the  department  and 
was  frequently  in  attendance  at  the 
department  office.  The  student  was 
never  approached  by  any  member  of 
the  departmental  staff  and  informed 
of  the  situation.  It  was  the  conclusion 
of  this  office  that  the  departmental 
staff  did  not  take  the  appropriate 
steps  in  attempting  to  contact  the 
student. 

One  final  case  involved  a pregnant 
graduate  student  who  had  accepted 


Appendix  B 

Table  A — Analysis  of  Caseload  by  Action  Taken 


1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

1984-85 

Information 

Grievances  or  Complaints 

332 

299 

350 

392 

(a)  Expedite 

89 

109 

112 

(b)  Resolved 

42 

73 

103 

94 

(c)  Unjustified 

3 

4 

1 

(d)  Other 

5 

_ 

No  action  required 

8 

6 

14 

7 

No  jurisdiction 

1 

6 

10 

10 

Incomplete 

480 

497 

5 

592 

9 

639 

Information  — Advising  and  inform- 
ing members  of  the  University  about 
the  means  available  to  them  to  resolve 
whatever  grievance  or  difficulty  they 
have. 

Expedite  — Resolution  of  relatively 
simple  “red-tape”  problems,  such  as 
arranging  an  exception  to  a rule  in  a 
Particular  case,  speeding  up  consid- 
eration of  a routine  matter,  securing 
an  explanation  of  a decision,  arranging 
a meeting  with  the  appropriate 
official,  or  unsnarling  difficulties 
which  occurred  when  an  item  fell 
between  two  jurisdictions,  etc. 

Resolved  — A grievance  was  settled 
noore  or  less  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
the  complainant  and  the  respondent 
official  or  department,  usually  through 
a reversal  of  the  original  decision,  a 
compromise  or  an  agreement  that,  in 
hght  of  new  or  clarified  information, 


no  grievance  existed. 

Unjustified  — After  investigation  and 
consideration , no  basis  was  found  for 
a grievance,  or  the  redress  sought  by 
a complainant  was  not  justified  or 
reasonable. 

Other  — A grievance  or  the  redress 
sought  was  found  to  be  partially 
justified,  no  redress  was  possible,  or 
it  proved  to  be  unresolvable. 

No  action  required  — A case  was 
drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  office, 
but  no  action  of  either  an  informa- 
tional or  investigative  nature  was 
ever  required. 

No  jurisdiction  — The  object  of  the 
“request  for  assistance”  was  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governing 
Council. 

Incomplete  — No  conclusion  had  been 
reached  at  the  time  of  the  Report. 


Table  B — Analysis  of  Caseload  by  Constituency 


Undergraduate  Students 
^1-aduate  Students 
Academic  Staff 

Administrative  Staff 
‘mscellaneous* 


1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

1984-85 

295 

298 

352 

389 

71 

54 

79 

65 

24 

25 

33 

28 

34 

49 

57 

58 

56 

71 

71 

99 

480 

497 

592 

639 

“ Includes  organizations,  applicants  for  admission,  former  employees  and 
students,  alumni  and  others. 


part-time  employment  at  the  Univer- 
sity. Her  supervisor  upon  learning  of 
the  pregnancy  terminated  her  employ- 
ment. Following  discussions  with  this 
office,  it  was  agreed  an  error  in  judge- 
ment had  been  made.  A letter  of 
apology  was  issued  to  the  student  and 
an  assurance  was  provided  to  the 
ombudsman’s  office  that  this  would 
not  happen  again. 

Academic  Staff 

The  office  received  a number  of  in- 
quiries from  members  of  the  academic 
staff.  Concerns  were  expressed  over 
hiring  practices,  tenure  procedures, 
termination  of  contracts  and  program 
closures.  Individuals  were  interested 
in  information  on  a variety  of  policies 
and  procedures  in  effect  at  the  Univer- 
sity. Clarification  was  sought  by 
academic  staff  in  areas  of  grading 
practices  policy,  authorship  and 
ownership  rights,  and  student 
disciplinary  codes.  Faculty  requested 
direction  with  respect  to  appropriate 
referral  sources  for  students  in  need. 
As  this  office  has  acquired  a good  over- 
view of  the  structures  and  policies  at 
the  University,  it  was  able  to  be  of 
assistance  in  most  instances. 

Administrative  Staff 
A number  of  cases  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  office  where  University 
staff  policy  was  not  followed.  Failure 
to  adhere  to  University  hiring  policies 
and  established  procedures  for  ter- 
mination are  but  two  examples.  A 
great  deal  of  time  and  energy  was  ex- 
pended on  these  and  the  other  cases  by 
the  ombudsman’s  office  in  concert 
with  the  Staff  Association  and  Person- 
nel Department.  In  the  majority  of 
instances,  problems  should  not  have 
occurred  for  procedures  and  policies 


were  in  place  to  deal  adequately  with 
these  matters.  Individuals  in  super- 
visory positions  are  encouraged  to 
refresh  their  knowledge  of  staff 
policies  on  a regular  basis  and  to  apply 
them  in  a consistent  manner. 

Staff  have  complained  to  the  Staff 
Association,  the  Personnel  Depart- 
ment and  the  ombudsman’s  office  that 
performance  reviews  are  not  being 
undertaken  on  a consistent  basis  at  the 
University . Supervisors  are  reminded 
that  procedures  for  employee  perfor- 
mance reviews  are  clearly  outlined  in 
the  Manual  of  Staff  Policies.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  assessment  of 
employees  through  performance 
reviews  is  advantageous  to  both  the 
employee  and  the  employer.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  when  dealing 
with  job  promotions,  transfers,  and 
termination. 

Conclusion 

In  addition  to  the  regular  duties 
during  this  past  year,  I attended  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Association 
of  Canadian  University  and  College 
Ombudsmen  in  London,  Ontario  as 
well  as  an  American  University  and 
College  Ombudsmen’s  conference  in 
Detroit  . These  conferences  provided 
me  with  the  opportunity  to  share  my 
own  perceptions  with  others  in  the 
field  and  to  learn  from  their 
experiences. 

As  in  previous  annual  reports,  I wish 
to  conclude  by  expressing  my  appre- 
ciation to  members  of  the  University 
community  for  the  positive  coopera- 
tion this  office  has  received. 

Liz  Hoffman 
Universty  Ombudsman 
March  31,  1986 
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according  to  business  levels. 

Regular  Weekend  Service  until  May  4 
Regular  Weekday  Service  until  April  11 

Weekday  Service  April  14  to  May  9 

Monday  - Friday  8:00  a.m.  - 8:00  p.m. 

Summer  Hours  Starting  May  12  - August  15 

Monday  - Wednesday  8:00  am.  - 7:00  p.m. 
Thursday  8:00  a.m.  - 11:30  p.m. 

Friday  8:00  a.m.  - 4:00  p.m 
Note:  Alter  June  26.  the  evening  Thursday 
hours  will  transfer  to  the  Quad 
Starting  August  18  - August  29 
Monday  - Friday  8:00  a.m  - 4:00  p.m. 
Starting  September  2 - September  5 
Monday  - Friday  8:00  a.m.  - 11:30  p.m, 
Saturday  - Sunday  11:00  a.m.  - 5:00  p.m. 


Gallery  Club 


Regular  Luncheon  Service  until  August  8 

Regular  Dinner  Service  until  May  2 

Special  THEATRE  DINNERS  — 

May  15.  16  and  20,  21.  22,  23.  24 

Luncheon  Service  resumes  September  2 

Dinner  Service  resumes  September  8 

CALL'978-2444  for  reservations! 


OPEN  Monday  - Friday  8:30  a.m.  - 5:00  p.rr 
CLOSED  July  4 - August  8 

-fKV 

ftp 

Starting  in  the  Quadrangle  — 
weather  permitting 
Tuesdays: 

June  24  - Aug.  12.  7:00  - 11:30  p.m. 
Wednesdays: 

June  25  - Aug.  13,  7:00  - 11:30  p.m 
Thursdays: 

June  26  - Aug.  14,  7;00  - 11:30  p.m. 

WATCH  FOR  FLYERS! 


HART  HOUSE  FOOD  SERVICES  will  be  closed  on  public  and  University  holidays. 


University 


Toronto  Bulletin.  Monda 


PhD  Orals 


9c? 


Please  contact  the  PhD  oral 
examination  office  at 
978-5258  for  information 
regarding  time  and  location 
for  these  listings. 

Wednesday,  May  7 
Carmen  Parent -Geoffroy, 
Department  of  Education, 
“The  Assessment  of 
Academic  Self  Concept.” 
Prof.  L.  McLean. 


Monday,  May  12 
Manmohan  Rai  Kapoor, 
Department  of  Education, 
"The  Education  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Accountant:  A 
Study  of  the  Performance  of 
Candidates  on  the  Uniform 
Final  Examination  for 
Chartered  Accountants  in 
Quebec,  1984.”  Prof.  J. 
Holland. 

Christopher  Russell  Stagg, 
Department  of  Astronomy, 
“Short  Term  Variability  in 
Be  Stars.”  Prof.  J.R.  Percy. 

Tuesday,  May  13 

Basil  Othuke  Owomero, 
Department  of  Sociology, 
“Crime  Trends  and  Patterns 
of  Three  African  Countries, 
1960-1979.”  Prof.  A.T.  Turk. 


Wednesday.  May  14 
George  R.  Alkalay,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science, 
“Philosophical  Foundations 
of  the  Phenomenology  of 
Social  Totality:  Hegel  and 
Husserl.”  Prof.  G.  Horowitz. 


Raufu  Ayoade  Dunmoye, 
Department  of  Political 
Science,  "The  State  and  the 
Peasantry:  the  Politics  of 
Integrated  Agricultural 
Development  Projects  in 
Nigeria."  Prof.  .1.  Barker. 


Michael  Ebipa  Ebifegha, 
Department  of  Physics, 
“Nuclear  Activation  and 
Magnetic  Resonance  Studies 
of  Body  Elements."  Prof. 
K.G.  McNeill  . 

Michael  Howe,  Faculty  of 
Management  Studies, 
"Toward  a Contingency 
Theory  of  Managerial 
Work.”  Prof.  R.J.  House. 

Thursday,  May  15 
Frederick  R.E.  Heath, 
Faculty  of  Management 
Studies,  “Call  Option  Pricing 
Models,  the  Canadian  Ex- 
perience: An  Empirical 
Study.”  Prof.  P.J.  Halpern. 
Indar  Maharaj,  Department 
of  Microbiology,  "Oral 
Immunization  of  Wildlife 
against  Rabies  by  the 
Intestinal  Route:  Studies 
on  Delivery  and  Potentiation 
of  Inactivated  Rabies 
Antigen.”  Prof.  J.B. 
Campbell. 

Friday,  May  16 
Joseph  M.  Knippenberg, 
Department  of  Political 
Science,  “The  Theoretical  • 
Foundations  of  Liberal  Inter- 
nationalism.” Prof.  T. 
Pangle. 

John  Magee,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  “Truth, 
Discourse  and  Mind  in 
Boethius.”  Prof.  B.  Stock. 
Stephen  Leeboon  Wong, 
Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  “CMOS 
Analog  Circuit  Techniques 
for  VLSI  Applications.” 

Prof.  C.A.T.  SaJama. 
Tuesday,  May  20 
Mostafa  Ibrahim  Hassanin 
Abd-El  Barr,  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  “On 
the  Design  of  Multi-Valued 
Logic  Circuits.”  Profs.  Z.G. 
Vranesic  and  S.G.  Zaky. 


Merle  Luanne  Bowen, 
Department  of  Political 
Science,  “Let's  Build 
Agricultural  Producer 
Cooperatives:  Socialist 
Agricultural  Development 
Strategy  in  Mozambique, 
1975-1983.”  Prof.  J.  Barker. 
Giuliana  Rita  Malvestuto- 
Filice,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, “The  Development  of 
the  Understanding  of  the 
Intentional  Predicated 
'Pretend'  and  ‘Imagine’.” 
Prof.  D.  Olson. 

Hernan  Speisky,  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacology, 
"Hepatic  Glutathione  Con- 
tent and  Gamma-Glutamyl 
Transferase  Activity:  Acute 
and  Chronic  Effects  of 
Ethanol.”  Prof.  Y.  Israel. 
Wednesday,  May  21 
Ignacio  Casas-Raposo, 
Department  of  Computer 
Science,  "Prophet:  A 
Layered  Analytical  Model 
for  Performance  Prediction 
of  Database  Systems.”  Prof. 

K. C.  Sevcik. 

Friday,  May  23 

Ellen  Lorraine  Maki,  Depart- 
ment of  Statistics,  “Some 
Statistical  Topics  Involving 
Incomplete  Observation  of  a 
Branching  Process.”  Prof.  P. 
McDunnough. 

Dominic  Spano,  Department 
of  Anthropology,  "A  Re- 
Examination  of  the  Jewish 
Advantage  in  Gibraltar:  A 
Life  Table  Analysis  of 
Mortality  Differentials 
Resulting  from  Religious  and 
Ethnic  Diversity.”  Prof. 

L. A.  Sawchuk. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
DEVELOPING  THEORIES  OF  MIND 

Hosted  by  The  McLuhan  Program,  University  of  Toronto 
May  16-17,  1986  at 

Alumni  Hall,  Victoria  Coilege,  73  Queen’s  Park  Crescent  East 
PROGRAM 


FRIDA  Y,  MA  Y 16,  9 am-12  noon 
Henry  Wellman  (Michigan)  — First 
steps  in  the  child’s  theorizing  about  the 
mind. 

Diane  Poulin-Dubois  (Concordia)  & 
Tom  Shultz  (McGill)  — The  develop- 
ment of  the  understanding  of  human 
behaviour:  From  agency  to 
intentionality. 

Alan  Leslie  (MRC,  London)  — Some 
implications  of  pretense  for  theories  of 
mind. 

FRIDAY,  MAY 16,  2-5  pm 
Heinz  Wimmer  (Salzburg)  — Young 
children’s  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
origins  of  mental  representations. 

Janet  Astington  & Alison  Gopnik 
(Toronto)  — Knowing  you’ve  changed 
your  mind:  Children’s  understanding  of 
representational  change. 

Michael  Chandler  (U.B.C.)  — The 
Othello  effect:  On  the  emergence  and 
eclipse  of  skeptical  doubt. 

FRIDA  Y,  MAY  16,  7. SO  pm 
PUBLIC  LECTURE  - FREE 
Lynd  Forguson  (Toronto)  — 
Introduction 

Jerome  Bruner  (New  School  for  Social 
Research)  — How  to  recognize  fiction 
when  you  meet  it  once  upon  a time. 
RECEPTION  FOLLOWING 
LECTURE 


SATURDAY,  MAY  17,9  am-12  noon 

Marilyn  Shatz  (Michigan)  — Children’s 
conception  of  factors  affecting  sensory 
perception. 

Marjorie  Taylor  (Oregon)  — The  devel- 
opment of  children’s  understanding  of 
the  seeing -knowing  distinction. 

Gary  Bonitatibus  (St.  Anselm  College) 
—What  is  said  and  what  is  meant  in 
referential  communication. 

SA  TURD  A Y,  MAY  17  - 2-5  pm 

Carole  Beal  (Dartmouth)  — Children's 
knowledge  about  representations  of 
intended  meaning:  Evaluation  and 
revision  tasks. 

Inge  Bretherton  (Colorado)  — 
Learning  to  talk  about  emotions. 

Carol  Feldman  (New  York  University) 
— Simple  linguistic  expressions  of 
mental  state. 


SATURDA Y,  MAY  1 7,  7. SO  pm 

Josef  Perner  (Sussex)  — Developing 
semantics  for  theories  of  mind: 
Connecting  mental  spaces. 

John  Flavell  (Stanford)  — Theoretical 
issues 

David  Olson  (Toronto)  — Closing 
remarks 


Research  news 


I 


For  further  information  and  application  forms  for  any  of  the 
following  agencies,  please  contact  ORA  at  978-2163. 

Medical  Research  Council 


The  council  has  announced 
that  research  proposals 
directly  related  to  AIDS  or 
to  studies  of  the  HTLV-III 
virus  will  be  considered  by 
MRC  as  special  projects. 
Applications  may  be  sub- 
mitted at  any  time  and  will 
be  reviewed  when  received- 
by  the  council . 

Investigators  should  use 
form  MRC  11  (1985)  for 
operating  grants  and  should 
follow  the  usual  procedure 
for  submission  of  applica- 
tions. For  further  informa- 
tion consult  the  ORA 
booklet,  Information: 
Research  Policies  and  Pro- 
cedures (August  1985). 

MRC  has  announced  the 
renaming  of  the  under- 
graduate research  scholar- 
ship program  to  the 
Farquharson  undergraduate 
research  scholarship  pro- 
gram. No  other  changes  have 
been  made  to  the  conditions 
of  the  award. 

Investigators  submitting 
applications  to  MRC  for  per- 
sonnel awards  are  reminded 
that  all  documentation 
relating  to  their  applications 


(e.g.  transcripts,  letters  of 
reference)  must  be  received 
by  the  council  on  or  before 
the  deadline  date.  Late  or 
incomplete  applications  will 
not  be  considered. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Canada  Council  — Killam 
research  fellowships  and 
I.W.  Killam  memorial  prize: 
June  SO. 

Cancer  Research  Institute 
(US)  — fellowships:  June  1. 

Anna  Fuller  Fund  — 
research  grants  and 
fellowships:  June  1. 

International  Union 
Against  Cancer  — Yamagiwa 
Yoshida  memorial  inter- 
national cancer  study  grants 
(sabbatical):  June  SO. 

March  of  Dimes  (US)  — 
research  grants  (reproduc-  - 
tive  hazards  in  the 
workplace):  June  1. 

Muscular  Dystrophy 
Association  (US)  — requests 
for  fellowship  program  and 
grant-in-aid  applications:  no 
later  than  May  31  (for 
June  30  formal  proposal 
deadline). 


SSHRC,  Research  Com- 
munications Division  — aid 
to  occasional  scholarly  con- 
ferences in  Canada  (Oct.- 
Feb.):  June  SO; 

Strategic  Grants  Division  — 
population  aging  (research 
grants,  reorientation  grants, 
research  workshops,  institu- 
tional awards,  research 
initiatives,  research  tools  and 
facilities),  managing  the 
organization  in  Canada  (seed 
money,  research  grants 
workshops  and  research  in- 
itiatives), family  and 
socialization  of  children 
(research  grants,  seed 
money,  research  workshops), 
women  and  work  (seed 
money  grants,  special 
research  grants,  workshops), 
human  context  of  science 
and  technology  (research 
grants,  seed  money  grants, 
workshops):  June  1. 

Standards  Council  of 
Canada  — research  grants: 
May  31. 

U of  T,  Humanities  & 
Social  Sciences  Committee  of 
the  Research  Board  — 
conference  travel  (Aug.- 
Nov.):  May  15; 
grants-in-aid:  June  1. 


CIDA  guidelines 


New  guidelines  for  submitting  pro- 
posals to  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency’s  Institutional 
Cooperation  and  Development 
Services  (ICDS)  Division  are  available 
from  the  Office  of  International 
Cooperation.  ICDS,  which  funds 
development  projects  implemented  by 
Canadian  universities,  has  instituted  a 
batching  system  under  which  project 
proposals  are  reviewed  once  a year. 
October  10, 1986  has  been  set  as  the 


deadline  for  consideration  of  proposals 
for  projects  to  be  implemented  during 
CIDA’s  1987-88  fiscal  year.  (Please 
note  that  projects  in  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  and  in  Thailand  have 
earlier  deadlines;  China  projects  must 
be  submitted  by  June  80,  and  Thai  pro- 
jects by  July  80.)  For  further  informa- 
tion and  guidelines,  please  contact  the 
Office  of  International  Cooperation  at 
978-4649. 


Recent  academic  appointments 


The  following  appointments 
were  confirmed  at  the 
Academic  Affairs  Committee 
April  10. 

Department  of  Classics 
Professor  Christopher  P. 
Jones,  chair  of  the  Under- 
graduate and  Graduate 
Departments,  from  July  1, 
1986  to  June  30, 1990 
Department  of  Industrial 
Engineering 
Professor  Andrew  K.S. 
Jardine,  chair  of  the 
Undergraduate  and 
Graduate  Departments,  from 
July  1,1986  to  June  30,1991 

Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering 

Professor  Ronald  D.  Venter, 
chair  of  the  Undergraduate 
and  Graduate  Departments, 
from  July  1,  1986  to  June  30, 
1991  (reappointment) 


Department  of  German 
Professor  Robert  H. 
Farquharson,  acting  chair  of 
the  Undergraduate  and 
Graduate  Departments,  from 
July  1, 1986  to  June  30, 1987 
Department  of  Linguistics 
Professor  John  K. 

Chambers,  acting  chair  of 
the  Undergraduate  and 
Graduate  Departments,  from 
May  1, 1986  to  June  30. 1986 

Department  of  Italian 
Studies 

Professor  Massimo 
Ciavolella,  professor  with 
tenure,  from  July  1,  1986 


Department  of  Linguistics 
Professor  Keren  D.  Rice, 
associate  professor  with 
tenure,  from  July  1, 1986 

Degmrtment  of  Psychology 
and  Department  of  Computer 
Science 

Professor  Geoffrey  Hinton, 
professor  with  tenure,  from 
July  1, 1986 

Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine  & Biostatistics 
Professor  A.B.  Miller, 
professor  with  tenure,  from 
July  1, 1986 


HARCOURTS  LIMITED 


REGISTRATION 

8.80  am  Friday  — $20  ( Students : $10) 

For  information  contact: 

Ms.  Sylvia  Wookey,  McLuhan  Program,  University  of  Toronto 
Phone:(416)978-7026 
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Lectures 


problfcmes  techniques  des 
lexiques  bilingues  (latin- 
franyais,  franyais-latin)  au 
moyen  age. 

Monday,  May  5 
prof.  Jacques  Monfrin,  Ecoie 
Nationale  des  Chartes.  Com- 
mon Room,  Pontifical  In- 
stitute of  Mediaeval  Studies. 
4 p.m. 

(French,  Medieval  Studies 
and  PI  MS) 

Feminism  and  the  Practice 
of  History. 

Monday,  May  5 
Prof.  Alison  Prentice,  Ont- 
ario Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education.  3-311  Ontario  In- 
stitute for  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion. 8 p.m. 

(Centre  for  Women's  Studies 
in  Education) 

Security  and  Arms  Control 
in  the  Arctic. 

Wednesday,  May  7 
Ron  Purver,  Canadian 
Centre  for  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament.  179  Univer- 
sity College.  8p.m. 

(Science  for  Peace,  Physi- 
cians for  Social  Responsibil- 
ity and  Lawyers  for  Social 
Responsibility) 


Seminars 


Writing  and  Memory. 

Monday,  May  5 
Prof.  Suzanne  Hidi,  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education;  Problems  in 
Literacy  series.  Coach 
House,  39 A Queen’s  Park 
Cresc.E.  7.30  p.m. 

Please  note  time,  correction 
previous  listing. 

(McLuhan  Program) 


University  Lectures  in 
Vision. 

Or.  J.J.  Kulikowski, 

University  of  Manchester. 
Spatial  Processing  at 
Successive  Levels  in  the 
Visual  Pathways. 

Tuesday,  May  is 
3153  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  3 p.m. 

Non-Invasive  Studies  of  the 
Visual  Pathways. 

Wednesday,  May  11, 

Lecture  theatre  1527, 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
4 p.m. 

The  Simple  and  Complex 
Cells  of  Visual 
Neurophysiology. 

Thursday,  May  15 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre, 
Trinity  College,  Devonshire 
Place.  1 1 a.m.  (Preceded  by 
talks  beginning  9.05  a.m.)’ 
(Physiology) 

Empowerment  to  Disarm 
and  Develop. 

Wednesday,  May  11, 

Dorothy  Rosenberg,  Cana- 
dian Council  for  Inter- 
national Cooperation ; 
screening  of  “Speaking  Our 
Peace”,  National  Film’ 
Board.  179  University  Col- 
lege. 8p.m. 

(Science  for  Peace,  Physi- 
cians for  Social  Responsibil- 
ity and  Lawyers  for  Social 
Responsibility) 


Biochemical  and  Genetic 
Characterization  of  Type  II 
Heat-Labile  Enteroioxin 
(LT-II)  of  Escherichia  Coli. 

Thursday,  May  8 
Dr.  Randall  K.  Holmes,  Uni- 
versity of  the  Health 
Sciences,  Bethesda.  235  Fitz- 
Gerald Building.  4 p.m. 
(Microbiology) 


Governing  Council 
& Committees 


Admissions,  Curriculum  & 
Standards  Subcommittee. 

Wednesday,  May  7 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Ball.  4 p.m. 


Research  & Academic 
Services  Subcommittee. 

Wednesday,  May  11, 

Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall. 
4 p.m. 


Hu  l,0,  Rec°gnize  Fiction 
when  You  Meet  It  Once 
upon  a Time. 

Friday,  May  16 
Jerome  Bruner,  New  School 
tor  Social  Research;  public 
lecture  in  conjunction  with 
international  conference  on 
developing  theories  of  mind. 
Alumni  Hall,  Victoria 
College.  7.30  p.m. 

(McLuhan  Program) 

Psychotherapy  in  the  Light 
of  Attachment  Theory. 

Wednesday,  May  21 
Dr.  John  Bowlby,  Tavistock 
Clinic,  London,  Eng.; 
Fotheringham  lecture.  Main 
auditorium,  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  12  noon. 
(Psychiatry) 

Canada’s  Stakes  in  the  New 
Internationalism. 

Thursday,  May  22 
Rt.  Hon.  Joe  Clarke, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Exter- 
nal Affairs.  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre,  Trinity  College, 
Devonshire  Place.  8 p.m. 
(International  Studies) 


Colloquium 

Substituent-Directed 
Oxidation  Reactions. 

Monday,  May  5 
Prof.  M.F.  Schlecht, 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  New 
York.  428  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories. 

3.30  p.m. 

Please  note  room. 


Biophysics  of  the 
Flowering  Process. 
Friday,  May  16 
Prof.  Paul  Green,  Stanford 
University.  Room  7,  Botany 
Building.  3.30  p.m. 

Structure  and  Expression 
of  DNA  Restriction  and 
Modification  Genes  and 
DNA  Probes  for  Antibiotic 
Resistance  Genes. 
Thursday.  May  22 
Prof.  Paul  Roy,  Universite 
Laval,  visiting  Department 
of  Medical  Genetics.  235 
FitzGerald  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Microbiology) 


The  Media  and  the.Middle 
East. 

Wednesday.  May  11,  and 
Thursday,  May  15 
Sessions:  The  Western 
Media;  The  Canadian  Media; 
The  French  Canadian  Media; 
The  Media  as  Propaganda; 
Making  the  News;  and  The 
Lobbies,  Public  Opinion  and 
the  Media,  Combination 
Room,  Trinity  College. 
Registration  fee  $25, 
students  $10. 

Information  and  registra- 
tion: Canadian  Professors 
for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
789-31,95. 

(Canadian  Professors  for 
Peace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Canadian  Academic  Founda- 
tion for  Peace  in  the  Middle 
East) 

U of  T Triennial  Hungarian 
Studies  Conference. 

Thursday,  May  15  to 
Saturday,  May  1 7 
American  Hungarian 
Educators’  Association’s 
1 1th  annual  conference  in 
conjunction  with  Hungarian 
Studies  Association  of 
Canada.  Auditorium,  Carr 
Hall,  St.,  Michael’s  College, 
except  as  noted. 

Thursday,  May  15 
Opening  address,  Dean 
Robin  Armstrong,  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science.  7 p.m. 
Retention  and  Integration: 
Prospects  and  Limitations  of 
Hungarian  Studies  in  North 
America.  Round  table  discus- 
sion. Assembly  Hall,  Bren- 
nan Hall.  7.15  to  9.30  p.m. 


Friday,  May  16 
Immigration  and  Settle- 
ments I.  9 to  10.30  a.m. 
North  American-Hungarian 
Interactions  I.  11  a.m.  to 
12  noon. 

North  American-Hungarian 
Interactions  II.  1.30  to 

2.30  p.m. 

Literature.  3 to  5 p.m. 

The  Budapest  Agglomera- 
tion. 403  Carr  Hall.  3 to 

4.30  p.m. 

Hungarian  Tapes  I.  In  Praise 
of  Artists.  8 p.m. 

Urban  Turf  and  Ethnic  Soul : 
An  American  Neighbour- 
hood’s Struggle  for  Survival. 

8.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  May  17 
General  meeting  of  AHEA. 

9 a.m. 

Hungarian  Avant-Garde  Art 
before  World  War  II. 

10.30  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 
Education.  403  Carr  Hall. 

10.30  to  11.30  a.m. 
Immigration  and  Settle- 
ments II.  403  Carr 

Hall.  11.30  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 
History.  2 to  4 p.m. 

Art  in  Culture.  403  Carr 
Hall.  2.30  to  4.30  p.m. 
Closing  banquet.  Margit 
Zydron  will  perform 
Hungarian  ballads.  Canada 
Room,  Brennan  Hall.  7 p.m. 
"Early  20th  Century 
Hungarian  Avant-Garde 
Book  Design."  Exhibition 
held  concurrently  with  con- 
ference; organizer  Oliver 
Botar  will  give  talk  Satur- 
day. 10.15  a.m.  Lobby,  Carr 
Hall. 


Developing  Theories  of 
Mind. 

Friday,  May  16  and 
Saturday,  May  1 7 
Leading  researchers  in  the 
cognitive  sciences  will 
address  the  question  of  when 
and  how  children  develop 
theories  of  mind.  Alumni 
Hall,  Victoria  College. 
Registration  fee  $20, 
students  $10. 

Information:  Sylvia  Wookey, 
978-7026. 

(McLuhan  Program) 


Planning  & Resources 
Committee. 

Monday,  May  12 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Ball.  4 p.m. 


Governing  Council. 

Thursday,  May  15 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4.30  p.m. 

Business  Affairs 
Committee. 

Wednesday,  May  21 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4p.m. 


The  Gilbert  & Suili 

The^eomi 
le 
ruan 


Events  deadlines 

Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  the 
Bulletin  offices,  45  Willcocks  St.,  by  the 
following  times: 

Events  taking  place  May  22  to  June  9: 
Monday,  May  5 

Events  taking  place  June  9 to  June  23: 
Monday,  May  26 


Faculty  of  Architecture  & 
Landscape  Architecture. 

May  10  to  80 

Interpretation  of  Architec- 
ture; work  of  Toronto  artists, 
organized  by  YYZ.  Gallery, 
230  College  St. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  - 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5p.rh. 


Birthday  party  for  Fairley 
launches  UC  visitorship 


IBM  PC/XT 

COMPATIBLE  SYSTEM 
PERFECT  FOR 
ENGINEERING 
APPLICATION 

$1950.00 


640K  installed 

2 drives  DSDD  cable/controller 
Add  on  card  3 in  one 
serial,  parallel,  clock,  game  port 
power  supply 

color  monitor  (can  be  switched  to  3 mode) 
keyboard  and  steel  case 
4 hrs  training  on  DOS 
90  days  warranty 

with  buying  system  above 


*20MB  Harddisk  cable/controller 

$795.00 

'complete  system  256K 

$1215.00 

'Low  cost  XT  Engineering  workstations 

• Drafting 

• Electronics  design 

• Digitizers 

• Plotters 

• Cad  software 

'Santa  Cruz  Xenix  installed  on  XT  for  only 

$CALL 

'Low  budget  AT-Xenix  multi-user  systems-up  to 
16  users  and  peripherals 

Training  courses  are  available  for  software  & hardware 

Futuretron  II 

28A  Dundas  Street  East 
Mississauga,  Ontario 
L5A1W2 
Tel:  416-277-3014 


by  Judith  Knelman 

Barker  Fairley,  whose  birthday 
party  at  University  College  May  21 
will  launch  the  college’s  distinguished 
visitorship  in  Canadian  culture  named 
for  him , is  old  enough  not  only-to  have 
lunched  regularly  with  members  of  the 
Group  of  Seven,  to  have  taught  at  the 
University  of  Alberta  when  it  was  four 
rooms  on  the  upper  floor  of  an  Edmon- 
ton high  school,  and  to  have  known 
Nietzsche’s  sister,  but  also  to  recall 
vividly  where  he  was  and  what  he  was 
doing  when  he  heard  the  news  of 
Queen  Victoria's  death. 

Fairley  won’t  be  wearing  a tie  at  the 
party.  A rugged  outdoorsman  who 
once  worked  as  a cowboy  and  whose 
great  joy  for  many  summers  was  to 
canoe  and  swim  in  Georgian  Bay,  he 
has  never  had  much  use  for  sartorial 
finery.  His  wife,  Nan,  though,  and 
some  of  their  friends  will  be  dressed  in 
fashions  of  the  year  in  which  he  was 
born  — 1887.  And  Fairley  will  be 
wearing  the  decorations  he’s  received 
over  the  years  for  his  contributions  to 
Canada  as  an  artist  and  man  of  letters. 
“Barker’s  like  a national  treasure.  He 
is  Canadian  culture,”  says  his  wife. 

His  hearing  and  eyesight  have  deter- 
iorated, and  there  are  things  he  no 
longer  remembers  — “If  Nan  says  so, 
that  must  be  right,”  he  will  say  — but 
99  years  is  a lot  of  mileage.  Fairley  is 
fit  and  alert  and  looking  forward  to  a 
one-man  show  of  his  paintings  at  the 
Marianne  Friedland  Gallery  in 
December,  his  fifth  since  his 
rediscovery  in  1978,  when  there  was  a 
lineup  around  the  block  and  a sellout 
within  five  minutes  of  the  opening. 

Friedland  says  he’s  as  important  an 
artist  as  any  member  of  the  Group  of 
Seven  and  something  of  a cult  figure 
among  younger  painters.  His  prices 
have  escalated  considerably  since  he 
sold  his  first  painting,  a portrait  of 
Jane  Smart,  a sister  of  the  author 
Elizabeth  Smart,  when  she  was  a 
student  at  UC.  That  one  went  for  $25. 
Fairley  came  to  UC  as  a professor  of 


German  in  1915  and  served  as  head  of 
the  German  department  from  1936 
until  his  retirement  (at  the  age  of  70, 
because  he  needed  the  salary)  20  years 
later.  A colleague  in  French,  Robert 
Finch,  got  him  started  at  painting 
when  he  was  44.  Fairley  had  been  an 
intelligent  and  active  critic,  but  hadn’t 
realized  he  could  paint.  “I’d  been 
interested  in  painting  as  an  outsider, 
always  assuming  I couldn’t  do  it.  As 
soon  as  I got  started  I did  it  just  the 
way  Ido  now,”  Fairley  recalls.  “Now” 
means  up  to  a year  ago,  when  he 
stopped  for  good  because  his  eyesight 
was  just  too  dim. 

In  a convocation  speech  in  1968, 
when  U of  T made  him  an  honorary 
doctor  of  letters,  Fairley  observed  that 
what  he  valued  especially  about  his 
career  was  the  freedom  to  pursue 
other  interests  while  he  was  teaching- 
He  helped  found  and  edit  The  Cana- 
dian Forum ; he  supported  and  pro- 
moted the  Group  of  Seven ; he  was  a 
founder-member  of  the  CCF  political 
party,  precursor  of  the  NDP.  But  he 
was  over  50  when  he  produced  the 
definitive  work  A Study  of  Goethe,  and 
over  80  when  he  produced  a prose 
translation  of  Faust  that  is  in  such 
wide  use  it  was  reprinted  by  U of  T 
Press  last  year. 

“If  I had  been  pushed,  the  work 
would  have  suffered,  whereas  now  . • 

I can  say  that  I got  the  very  best  out  of 
myself,”  he  said  at  the  convocation. 

In  keeping  with  Fairley’s  activities 
and  philosophy,  UC  will  use  the 
distinguished  visitorship  in  Canadian 
culture  to  bring  in  creative  people  who 
can  contribute  to  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  college.  The  initial  fundraising 
target  has  been  set  at  $100,000,  which 
would  be  used  as  a challenge  fund  for 
another  $100,000.  Tickets  to  the 
dinner  May  21  are  $100,  a portion  of 
which  is  tax-deductible.  To  reserve  or 
donate,  call  978-2968. 


Lid  on  tuition  fees 
most  important  cause 
of  our  predicament 


The  issue  of  "extra  billing"  for  univer- 
sities deserves  more  than  the  glib 
comments  offered  by  Graeme  Hirst  in 
the  April  7 Bulletin. 

The  single  most  important  cause  of 
our  present  financial  predicament  is 
our  inability  to  raise  tuition  fees, 
beyond  levels  set  by  the  province. 
Students  who  attend  the  University  of 
Toronto  get  a very  cheap  education  - 
one  that  costs  them  rather  less  than 
a summer  at  camp.  Given  the  con- 
straints on  governments  in  recent 
years,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their 
education  is  steadily  being  cheapened 
in  other  ways. 

Everyone  knows  that  our  upper- 
middle  class  student  body  could  afford 
to  pay  much  higher  tuition  fees. 

Tuition  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
should  be  doubled  or  tripled,  with  huge 
sums  set  aside  for  financial  aid  to  the 
needy.  Our  financial  crisis  would  dis- 
appear almost  instantly,  our  students 
would  still  pay  less  than  at  the 
greatest  American  universities,  and 
young  Canadians  might  once  again 


have  at  least  the  possibility  of 
receiving  a world-class  university 
education  in  their  own  country. 

I have  no  hope  that  any  of  our  gov- 
ernors or  vested  interest  groups  will 
support  this  sensible  idea.  But  because 
I don’t  want  health  care  in  Ontario  to 
go  the  way  of  University  education,  I 
hope  the  doctors  win  their  struggle  to 
maintain  the  right  to  set  their  own 
fees. 

Mich  ael  Bliss 
Department  of  History 


Software  fair 

It  was  billed  as  the  largest  event  of  its  kind  in  the  world  More  than  25  different  programs  were 
displayed  at  the  Software  Fair  during  the  computers  and  humanities  conference  held  recently 
at  the  Faculty  of  Library  & Information  Science.  Most  of  the  programs  were  developed  by 
academics  for  research  and  instruction  and  are  free  or  available  at  low  cost  Pictured  here 
(L  to  R)  are  Professor  Philip  H.  Smith  of  Waterloo  demonstrating  the  WATCON  software  he 
developed  to  U of  T linguistics  professor  Barron  Brainerd  and  Joseph  Raben,  editor  of 
Paradigm  Press,  Osprey,  Fla  The  conference  was  sponsored  by  Computing  in  the 
Humanities  and  the  Toronto-Waterloo  Cooperative  on  Information  Technology 


Visiting  biochemist  wins  research  prize 


U of  T’s  excellence  apparent 


The  following  letter  to  President 
George  Connell  from  Gordon  MncNabb, 
former  president  of  the  Na  tural 
Sciences  & Engineering  Research 
Council,  is  published  with  permission 
of  both. 

1 read  with  interest  your  letter  in  The 
Globe  and  Mail  March  26  entitled 
“U  of  T record  impressive  despite 
cuts”. 

In  case  you  ever  need  another 
defence  of  the  excellence  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  you  could  note  that 
in  1984-85  NSERC  awarded  a total  of 
$34  million  of  grants  to  your  institu- 
tion . That  is  by  far  the  largest  amount 
directed  to  any  university  in  Canada 
and  is  all  the  more  significant  because 
of  the  basis  upon  which  it  is  awarded 


— individual  excellence,  evaluated  in 
open  peer  reviewed  competitions. 

Furthermore,  the  University  of 
Toronto  has  also  done  exceptionally 
well  in  the  competitions  for  our  most 
prestigious  awards,  the  E.W.R. 
Steacie  Memorial  Fellowships,  only 
four  of  which  are  awarded  annually . 
More  than  25  percent  of  these 
fellowships  have  gone  to  University  of 
Toronto  researchers  over  the  past  five 
years.  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
the  most  recent  winner,  Dr.  Nathan 
Isgur,  at  the  awards  ceremony  this 
past  January. 

I look  forward  to  my  continued 
association  with  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Gordon  M.  MacNabb 


The  University  of  Toronto 
Department  of  Political  Science 
presents 

The  John  M.  Oiin  Lectures 

“America  and  Europe” 

Francois  Furet 

Institut  Raymond  Aron,  Paris 

“Why  Tocqueville 
Came  to  America” 

May  26,  3 p.m. 

The  Council  Chamber,  Alumni  Hall 
121  St.  Joseph  St. 

St.  Michael’s  College 

Francois  Furet  is  one  of  France's  most  distinguished 
historians.  Fie  has  written  extensively  on  the  French 
Revolution  and  its  consequences  for  French  life  and 
thought. 


Dr . Varda  Shoshan,  a visiting  pro- 
fessor in  the  Banting  & Best  Depart- 
ment of  Medical  Research,  has  been 
awarded  the  Hesterin  Prize,  given 
annually  by  the  Israel  Biochemical 
Society  for  outstanding  contributions 
by  a biochemist  under  the  age  of  37. 

Dr.  Shoshan,  a professor  in  the 


Department  of  Biology,  Ben  Gurion 
University,  Beersheva,  Israel,  was  a 
post-doctoral  fellow  in  the  Banting  and 
Best  department  from  1979  to  1981. 
She  received  the  Hesterin  Prize  for 
her  contributions  to  the  understanding 
of  ion  transport  across  biological 
membranes. 
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Plus  Other  Gift 

SPECIALS 
for  the  month  of  May 


Monday-Friday 
8:45  a.m.  -6  p.m. 

Saturday 
10  a.m.  -5  p.m 


Tel:  586-7919 


Visa/MasterCard 


Making  Waves  in  our 
Gift  Department  with 
Fashion  Swimwear  for  Women 


Now 
20%  off 


10%  off  all  records  and 
tapes  including  a new 
selection  of  Spoken 
Voice  Tapes 
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Classified 


A classified  ad  costs  $8  for  up 
to  35  words  and  $.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Your  name 
counts  as  one  word  as  does  your 
phone  number,  but  the  com- 
ponents ol  your  address  will  each 
be  counted  as  a word.  No  charge 
lor  postal  code 
A cheque  or  money  order 
payable  to  University  ot  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad 
Ads  must  be  submitted  in 
writing.  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Marion 
de  Courcy-lreland,  Department  ol 
Communications,  45  Willcocks 
St.,  Toronto.  Ontario  M5S  1A1 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the 
phone 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  - Metro 

Furnished,  newly  renovated 

house  tor  rent,  5 bedrooms. 
3-1/2  bathrooms,  finished  rec 
room,  fireplaces.  2 car  parking 
Central  location  — St 
Clair/Avenue  Rd  Sept  86  to 
June  87.  $2000/mo.  (416) 
485-2285 

Annex.  3 bedroom  sabbatical 
home,  furnished  with  antiques, 
5 appliances,  fireplace, 
gourmet  kitchen,  wonderful 
garden.  Steps  to  TTC 
$2000+.  July  1 for  1 year 
923-6482 

Yonge-St.  Clair  - Large 
3-storey  executive  home,  fur- 
nished, with  6 bedrooms  (or  4 
bedrooms  and  separate  apt.),  3 
bathrooms,  3 fireplaces,  sauna, 
playroom,  ultramodern  kitchen, 
large  lawn  Five  minute  walk  to 
subway  $2,500  a mo.  plus 
utilities.  Avail,  for  one  year  from 
Aug.  1. 961-4764  (evgs.). 

For  Rent  - large,  sunny,  sab- 
batical house,  September 
1986-August  1987.  renovated, 
tully  lurnished,  large  garden, 
4 + bedrooms,  Yonge-St.  Clair- 
Brown  School  districl, 
$2000/month.  964-0975  after  6. 
House  for  Rent  — July,  1. 

1 986  to  July  1 , 1 987.  Centrally 
located,  cosy  three  bedroom, 
fully  furnished,  garden.  Close  to 
public  transportation,  schools, 
shopping  Telephone 

1- 416-654-6041  after  6. 

St.  Clair  and  Yonge,  near 
subway  Bachelor  apartmenl. 
furnished,  June  20  to  Aug.  31 . 
Dates  flexible.  Telephone 
920-3351. 

Fully  furnished  rental  home 

in  Agincourt.  July  1 one  year 
lease.  Large  treed  lot,  quiet 
street  Near  schools,  GO  tram, 
shopping.  Two  storey,  3 
bedroom,  den,  screened 
porch,  family  room.  $1,200  + 
monthly.  References  required. 
291-2039. 

Furnished,  large,  luxury  one- 
bedroom  apartment  available 
June  29-August  26.  Aircondi- 
tioning. huge  balcony,  security, 
park-like  grounds,  outdoor 
pool,  sauna,  plus.  Non-smoker, 
adult,  no  pets.  References  re- 
quired. $800/month.  Scarlett 
Rd./Eglinton.  762-5040 
Downtown  Toronto  summer 
rental.  Rosedale.  Furnished 
9-room  house.  4-5  bedrooms, 

2- 1/2  baths,  sun-porch,  deck, 
patioed  fenced  garden,  piano, 
all  appliances.  Quiet  tree-lined 
crescent,  near  bus,  parks, 
shops,  $1 ,300/mo.  References 
960-4964 

Executive,  4 Bedroom 
House  - Furnished,  2-1/2 
baths,  modern  kitchen,  den. 
finished  basement,  air,  near 
schools,  tennis,  golf,  arena, 
shopping,  subway.  Yonge-York 
Mills  area.  Available  July  1. 
1986  - June  30.  1987, 
$2. 100/mo.  (416)225-9508 


Eglinton-Avenue  Road.  Fully 
furnished  and  well  appointed 
three  bedroom  luxury  duplex 
Large  living  room  with 
fireplace.  Formal  dining  room. 
Five  appliances.  Parking.  Ten 
minutes  to  U of  T Walk  to 
Yonge  and  Eglinton.  From  July 
or  August  $1600  per  month. 
487-9585 

Yonge-Carlton  • For  sublease 
September  86  to  August  87  - 
Large,  furnished  one  bedroom 
apartmenl,  air  conditioned, 
parking,  1 5 minute  walk  to  uni- 
versity $550/month.  No  pets. 
Non-smokers  preferred.  Call 
David  978-2703  or  968-0344. 

Furnished  home  (3  bedrooms 
+ office  or  nanny's  room), 
garden  for  rent  during  sab- 
batical July  1,  1986  — August 
31 , 1987,  dates  somewhat  flex- 
ible. Wonderful  location  near 
Wellesley  Park.  Asking 
$1 500/month.  Children 
welcome.  Carolyn.  (416) 
962-8113  or  964-8494. 

Walk  to  U of  T.  Furnished  one 
bedroom  with  den,  garden, 
washer/dryer.  Mid-May  to  early 
August.  $675  negotiable. 
360-8716  after  6 p.m. 
Furnished  4-bedroom  house 
in  Don  Mills  for  rent  10-12 
months  starting  July  or  Aug. 
$900  per  month  plus  utilities. 
Phone  447-3900 
Professor's  furnished  house 
for  rent.  Cabbagetown.  4 
bedrooms.  1-1/2  baths, 
garden,  garage,  pay  T V. 
Utilities  not  included  Rent 
reduction  if  take  care  of  2 cats. 
Available  June  21st  — Aug. 
20th.  $1000  a month. 

928-2913 

Bayview/Mt.  Pleasant/Eglin- 
ton  Area.  2-bedroom  apart- 
ment. fully  furnished  — all 
utilities  and  cleaning  included; 
sundeck,  garden,  parking  free. 
Non-smokers  only.  $850  per 
month  Available:  1 July,  1986. 
483-1736. 

Mt.  Pleasant  — Davisville. 

July  1st.  Furnished  house  for 
rent.  Major,  minor  appliances.  3 
bedroom,  2 baths,  garage, 
deck,  large  garden,  children 
welcome  NO  PETS. 
$1 400/month.  425-9351, 
489-0027  or  Juanne  Hemsol 
789-2485. 

Annex  Sublet,  one  bedroom 
apt.,  late  May  through  August. 
Furnished.  $625/mohth  + tel. 
536-2897  or  leave  number  for 
van  Hoogendyk,  978-3289. 
Summer  to  fall  rental.  Pro- 
fessor's flat  near  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario.  Renovated.  Available 
2-3  months  June  to  September. 
Dates  flexible.  Suit  single  or 
couple.  $475  per  month  in- 
cludes utilities  and  parking. 
Phone  Jane  al  (519)  856-9975. 
For  rent  — Furnished  3 
bedroom  home  in  central 
Etobicoke  (near  civic  centre).  1 
bus  to  subway,  direct  route  to 
Erindale.  Available  from 
Sept/Oct  86  — June  87.  Ref. 
req  Phone  622-1027  after  5. 
Furnished  House:  September 
86  — August  87,  one  and  a half 
storey.  3 bedrooms,  2 baths, 
finished  basement.  5 ap- 
pliances. Five  minute  walk  to 
Glencairn  subway  station. 
$900/month  plus  utilities.  Call 
782-9140. 

Walk  to  U of  T all  summer 
from  Avenue  Road  and  Bloor, 
mid-June  to  end  August  rental 
3 bedroom  furnished  apart- 
ment Two  bathrooms,  air- 
conditionmg,  parking,  cable, 
security,  balcony,  park  view, 
quiet,  all  utilities.  $1, 300/mo. 
926-9311. 


Midtown,  15-min  drive  to  Uni- 
versity. convenient  shopping: 
furnished  house.  4-5  bed- 
rooms. 1-1/2  bathrooms,  6 
appliances,  piano,  French 
immersion  schools.  $1400 
monthly.  July  '86-Aug.  '87. 
Prof.  Patricia  Vicari,  Scar- 
borough College,  284-3171; 
evenings,  481-1947. 

Family  home,  west  Annex, 
ideal  for  visiting  faculty.  One- 
year  lease.  beginning 
September  15.  Fully  furnished 
and  equipped,  3 storeys,  3 
bedrooms,  2 den/sitting  rooms, 
l/rm,  d/rm,  eat-in  kitchen/ 
greenhouse,  2-1/2  bathrooms, 
2 fireplaces,  6+  appliances, 
piano,  3 private  deck/veran- 
dahs, secluded  garden.  2-car 
garage.  $1825.  977-7973,  ext 
105 

Furnished  house,  August 
1 986-September  1987,  flexible. 
Three  bedroom,  breakfast 
room,  fireplace,  piano,  TV, 
stereo.  Finished  basement  with 
guest  room  & study.  Six  ap- 
pliances, private  drive,  garden. 
Close  to  excellent  schools  & 
transportation,  20  minutes  by 
car  UofT.  $1,500  + utilities 
481-3600  home,  978-5053 
office. 

Furnished  Annex  area 
house  (Aug  1).  4 bedrooms, 
family  room,  sun  porch,  2 
fireplaces,  enclosed  backyard, 
walking  distance  to  University. 
$1500  monthly.  978-8208. 
967-6966 

Summer  Rental.  For  rent  July 
to  mid-August.  2 bedroom 
single  family  home  on  quiet 
residential  street.  Includes  TLC 
for  2 affectionate  cats  and 
garden.  Easy  access  to  U of  T 
and  York  Bathurst-401 . $850 
per  month  inclusive.  Call  (416) 
630-3401 . 

Toronto  apartment  for  rent. 

Completely  furnished  3 bdr . 
1-1/2  baths,  all  appliances, 
parking.  High  Park  area, 
pleasant  and  convenient  loca- 
tion. $1 300/mo  No  pets. 
Adults.  Available  July  1.  1986 
- Aug.  31,  1987  Call  (416) 
762-8592,  mostly  evenings 

House  for  rent.  West  end. 
Fully  furnished.  One  year  lease. 
August  '86/August  '87  $700  + 
utilities  References.  762-0824 
evenings. 

Sublet,  furnished  one 
bedroom,  Yonge  & Eglinton. 
May  5 - June  30,  $500.00 
(negotiable).  Call  Paul 
484-0430  (H),  440-6106  (B.. 
leave  msg). 

Accommodation 

__  Rentals  Required 

Family  from  Michigan  desires 
to  rent  3-bedroom  home  in 
Metro  Toronto  area  for  1 or  2 
months  summer  of  1986  Can 
provide  excellent  references. 
Call  (517)  349-0526  (collect) 
after  5:30  p.m. 

On  sabbbatical  at  U of  T.  Re- 
quire apartment  or  small  home. 
Furnished  if  possible.  Aug. 
1986  to  June  1987  inclusive. 
Non-smokers.  Spouse  and  one 
9-year  old  child.  References  on 
request.  D.  Fuchs.  School  of 
Social  Work,  Univ.  of  Manitoba, 
Winnipeg  R3T  2N2  Phone; 
Office  (204)  474-9237  or  Home 
(204)  261-4043. 

4+  Bedroom  house  wanted 

to  rent  lor  August  15.  1986  or 
later  Mature,  responsible 
students  with  impeccable 
references.  Central  location 
preferred.  Non-smokers,  no 
pets.  Please  phone  Melissa  at 
828-6395;  after  May  13, 
251-6709 


Orthopaedic  surgeon,  single, 
non-smoker,  on  1 year 
fellowship  St  TGH  requires 
quiet  apartment  or  small  home. 
July  1,  1986  - July  1987 
Preferably  furnished.  Call  Mont- 
real (514)  340-1749  (please 
leave  message  on  tape  it  not 
in). 


Accommodation 

Out-of-town 

Country  retreat,  Strat- 
ford/Goderich a/ea,  ideal  for 
sabbatical  or  relaxing, 
weekend  getaways.  Charming, 
century-old  house  in  quiet 
village,  fully  furnished  and 
equipped,  3 bedrooms.  1-1/2 
baths,  fireplace,  eat-in  kitchen, 
l/rm,  parlour/den.  Available  for 
summer  season  or  year-round 
$500/mth.  977-7973.  ext.  105. 


Accommodation 

Shared/Exchanges 

Furnished  2 bedroom  condo 
to  share  with  owner  . Suit  grad 
student.  Close  to  Broadview 
subway.  Indoor  pool,  parking, 
bike  room.  $400  Non-smoker 
Leave  message  (416) 
465-5950 

Medical  resident  leaving 
Vancouver  to  study  6 months 
in  Toronto  Wishes  to  swap 
apartments,  large  1 bedroom, 
sunny,  great  location.  Also 
straight  sublet  a possibility. 
August  25.  1986  — February 
28,  1987  Write  Kevin  Kam, 
301  — 1565  West  15  Avenue. 
Vancouver,  BC.  V6J  2K5. 


Houses/Properties 

For  Sale  or  Wanted 

BALSAM  LAKE.  Two 

bedroom  furnished  home 
South  shore,  exclusive  area  — 
Kawarthas.  1 Acre,  3 guest 
cabins,  barn,  spectacular  view, 
excellent  swimming,  total  com- 
fort. $125,000  Phone  — before 
May  10  or  after  May  18  — 
787-8710 evenings  after  9p  m 
(Monday-Fnday),  anytime  on 
weekends. 


Accommodation 
Overseas 

Nantes,  France;  furnished  2 
bedroom  apartment  over- 
looking cathedral.  Fireplace, 
modern  bathroom  and  kitchen. 
Available  June  for  12-15 
months.  $600/month. 
978-8637 

PARIS.  Sorbonne-College  de 
France.  Furnished  apartment 
for  rent  1 bedroom  + den.  All 
modern  appliances.  Close  to 
subway.  July  1/86  to  Dec. 
31/86  or  longer  5,500  Fr  Fr 
per  month,  including  utilities. 
(416)924-6057  after  8 00  p.m. 
Paris,  France:  sunny,  fully  fur- 
nished 3-bedroom  apartment, 
TV,  stereo,  piano,  washing 
machine,  dishwasher, 
renovated  kitchen,  quiet  street 
off  Blvd.  St.  Germain,  Available 
from  August  1986,  $1800 
monthly  plus  utilities,  minimum 
3 months.  925-3934. 

Vacation/Leisure 

MALVERNS/COTSWOLDS  - 

Enjoy  B&B  with  a difference 
Escape  the  usual  tourist  routes 
and  explore  the  U.K.’s  loveliest 
countryside  from  our  18th 
century  beamed  farmhouse 
Canadian  and  wife  offer  warm 
hospitality  and  gourmet  food  as 
well  as  assistance  in  planning 
holiday  visits  to  cathedrals, 
stately  homes  and  country 
byeways.  Toronto  references 
available  Details  from:  Muriel 
Pushman,  Danemoor  Farm, 
Welland,  Nr.  Malvern, 
Worcestershire,  WR13  6NJ. 


Backpack  Canada,  United 
States  & South  America. 

Adventuresome  backpacking 
treks  in  the  magnificent  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  the  Grand 
Canyon  in  Arizona,  the  lower 
Appalachians  during  the 
autumn  colour  season,  the 
Florida  Trail,  hut  hopping  in  the 
While  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  Grand  Telons 
of  Wyoming,  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains of  PERU,  the  Wemmuche 
Wilderness  of  San  Juan 
National  Forest  in  Colorado  and 
other  exciting  treks.  For  those 
who  feel  a full  backpacking  trip 
would  be  too  difficult,  we  have 
some  trips  where  we  hike  out 
daily  from  a base  camp  in 
scenic  backcountry  areas.  No 
experience  required.  Trips  are 
7 to  10  days'  duration.  Request 
brochure.  WILLARD'S  ADVEN- 
TURE EXPEDITIONS,  Box  10, 
Barrie.  Ontario,  Canada  L4M 
4S9.  (705)  737-1881  daytime, 
(705)  728-4787  evenings. 
Summer  rental  — South  of 
France.  Near  Toulon  — 5 min. 
walk  to  beach  — charming 
studio  — fully  equipped.  Avail. 
June  1 — 30,  August  1—15. 
$1 00  a week,  includes  utilities. 
Tel.  922-4610 

Sauble  River  - Beautiful,  three 
bedroom  cottage.  All  conve- 
niences. Still  available  June  and 
September  $300/wk. 
461-7625/evgs. 

Secretarial 

Typing  of  books,  theses, 
articles.  Fifteen  years' 
academic,  legal,  medical  ex- 
perience. Excellent  work.  IBM 
Correcting  Seleclric  III.  $1.45 
each  double-spaced  text  page. 
(20  page  minimum)  Pam, 
925-4967.  St.  George  Street, 
north  of  Bloor 

Word  processing  services  — 

manuscripts,  theses,  resumes, 
reports,  etc  Efficient, 
reasonable  and  fast.  Call  The 
Office  Works  531-8782 
Professional  Word  Process- 
ing (“camera  ready"  copy), 
photocopying,  transcription. 
Specializing  in  theses,  scientific 
reports,  multiple-repetitive 
letters  and  persuasive  resumes. 
Sterling  University  References. 
On  campus  — 81  Harbord  S( 
at  Spadma.  968-6327 

BUSY  FINGERS  Secretarial 
Services  — We  offer  fast  and 
accurate  typing  of  essays, 
theses,  academic  papers,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 
1050-A  Bloor  St.  W..  Toronto, 
532-5101. 

Word  Processing  Typing. 

Theses,  Resumes,  Manu- 
scripts, Reports,  Letters. 
Labels.  Envelopes.  We  provide 
final  copy  on  plain  bond  for 
photocopying  or  on  your  letter- 
head. Call  the  Word  Processing 
Professionals  593-6250 
WORDWRAP  Inc.,  Ill 
Elizabeth  Street  (Downtown) 

Word  Processing  - Profes- 
sional results,  reasonable  rates, 
quick  service.  Located  near 
Christie  subway  531-3219. 

Proficient  thesis, 

manuscript  processing. 

Careful  work  backed  by  profes- 
sional editing  training  and  ex- 
perience ol  many  documents 
100  to  1000  pages  long.  Diablo 
type  printers.  Very  reasonable. 
Purdy  Services  665-4400 
Peggy 

Miscellaneous 


Passport  photos  now  on 

campus.  B/W  Polaroid,  2 for 
$6.50  (incl.  tax.  cash  or  internal 
code  only).  Wednesdays  10-2. 
Inst.  Media  Services,  Rm  021, 
Best  Inst.  112  College  St. 
978-8919. 


Your  Own  Credit  Union.  It 

you  are  employed  by  the 
U of  T you  can  join  the  Umver 
sities  and  Colleges  Credit 
Union  (Umcoll).  For  further  in 
formation  call  978-5505  and 
ask  for  the  member  services 
department. 

Accent  Need  Adjustment? 

Workshops  forming  with 
"accent"  on  production  and 
formation  of  the  English  sound 
system.  English  pronunciation 
and  intonation  patterns  Small 
groups,  ten  weekly  sessions 
Personalized  attention 
Christine  Gandy,  B.A.,  Reg 
OSHA  Language/Speech 
Pathologist.  767-6691 

Find  connections  between 
your  central  theme(s)  & patterns 
and  what  gels  in  the  way  of 
achieving  your  personal  goals 
For  individual  counselling  con- 
tact Magdalene  Agrafiotou, 
M.A  928-3117. 
ACUPUNCTURE  by  Tak  Lin 
Lai.  Traditional  Chinese 
medical  doctor,  former  chief 
surgeon,  20  years'  acupunc 
ture  experience  in  China 
Specializes  arthritis,  strain, 
sprain.  Pain  relief,  allergies,  ten- 
sion, hypertension,  smoking, 
weight  control,  etc  Call 
532-4638,  683  Ossington  Ave 
(subway). 

Campus  Employment  for 
Native  Students  Program  is 

looking  for  faculties,  depart- 
ments and  offices  on  all  cam- 
puses willing  to  hire  native  high 
school  students  for  July  and 
August.  Wages  are  paid  by 
Provincial  Govt.,  summer  youth 
employment  program,  Ex- 
perience '86.  The  hiring  depart- 
ment will  be  responsible  for 
paying  $66  weekly  living 
allowance.  If  your  department  is 
interested  in  participating  in  the 
program,  call  Ursula  Souliere  at 
978-4532  for  details. 

Retired  woman  professor, 
now  invalid.  Yonge-St.  Clair 
apartment,  needs  help  one  or 
two  hours  daily  or  alternate 
days:  kitchen  clean  up, 
messages,  shopping,  etc 
Times  flexible.  $5/hour.  Tel 
929-3271 . 

Macintosh  Computer: 

wanted  to  rent  (May-Sept ) or 
buy  Call  281-5256  anytime 
Partner  wanted  for  news- 
letter on  PSYCHOLOGY/ 
BEHAVIOUR  theme;  a brief 
weekly  report  of  highlights  from 
recent  journals.  Intended 
market,  lay  people  and  some 
professionals  in  Canada  and 
United  States.  Library  survey 
suggests  great  potential  I’m 
40,  have  a strong  fascination 
for  this  field  and  greatly  value 
the  condensing  process  in  this 
booming  information  age.  I’ve 
long  been  frustrated  over  the 
futility  of  learning  irrelevant, 
boring  details,  If  you  share  my 
views,  have  a background  to 
psychology,  can  synopsize  well 
and  have  a good  business 
head,  please  contact  me 
Funding  is  needed  but  where 
there's  a will  . . . Alan  Jacks, 
135  Gordon  Rd  , Willowdale. 
Ont  M2P  1E6.  No  surprise 
visits  please.  All  letters 
answered  ASAP 
ORPHEUS  CHOIR  Of 
TORONTO,  John  Barnum, 
Director.  Haydn  - Lord  Nelson 
Mass;  Mozart  — Missa  Brews. 
R.V.  Williams.  Somers.  Friday. 
May  9,  815  p m St.  James 
Cathedral  (King  & Church) 
advance,  $10  at  door 
978-4933  tickets  or  informal^0 


